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Tanned by us for belting use | 
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% YOU invest your money in coal to get power—POWER—the basis of production. If power leaks out in ¥ 
M transmission, if never becomes production. | Mi 
M That is why selection of the belting that will transmit the greatest amount of power is a vital matter. It does M | 
¥ not receive the careful study which it demands. Ma 
M4 = First: Use leather belting—the material that guarantees least power leakage; that is standard for main drives; Ma 
. a ; ¥ 
Mi =—s that stands the mauling of shifters; that can be easily spliced and repaired; that when partly worn can be cut Mi 
1 down for narrower pulleys; that has greatest elasticity and pulley-grip. 













Second: Don't select belting on specification. Select it on scientific adaptation to the work lo be done. Right here 
is the reason for the superiority of GRATON & KNIGHT STANDARDIZED SERIES LEATHER BELTING. 
In this series, there is a belt for every requirement. It will work an economy for you to allow us to specify 
the correct brand for each drive in your mill. 

Standardize your belting. It will put your belt buying squarely and permanently on the only sound basis 


the work to be done. 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A 
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Branches and Distributors 
in all Principal Cities 
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18" and 30" Spartan Double 

Leather Belts, driving 8" and 

10° Tandem Mills. The Logan 

_ and Sieel Co., Burnham, 
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Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters 


Throughout the By-Product Coke Fields of this country, 
“Connersville” and “superior service’ are synonymous—when- 
ever Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters are being considered. 


Connersville products are installed in every plant where efficiency, 
economy and durability are recognized as prime features in Gas 
Pump or Exhauster service. 


Connersville Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters range in 
| capacity from 25 to 40,000 cu. ft. per minute, with a pressure 
| range of from % to 10 pounds. 





They can be used for handling gas, air, steam, etc. 


Write for catalog 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. | 


CHICAGO CONNERSVILLE, IND. NEW YORK 
929 Monadnock Bldg. 114 Liberty Street 
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Works Struggle for Raw Material 


Famine Condition in Steel Making Irons is Emphasized by Heavy Volume of Un- 
closed Inquiry—Radical Steps Taken to Alleviate Coal and Coke 
Shortages Which Are Menacing Whole Industry 


NADEQUACY of raw material supplies is keeping 
the iron and steel industry in a serious plight. 
The virtually conditions in pig iron, 

especially in steelmaking grades, which appeared a 


famine 


week ago, have been accented by the flood of new 
It is not difficult 
tc picture the effect on prices this excessive demand 


inquiries now sweeping the market. 


would entail were it not for the government suppression 
of the 
contributing factor to the undue strain upon the blast 


market. Coal and coke shortages continue a 
furnaces and on their own account are demoralizing 
the operations of steel mills, rolling mills and other 
industrial plants. While Youngs 
town district have been ameliorated to a considerable 


conditions in the 


degree, the general situation remains most unfavorable. 
Car supply in the Connellsville regions is hovering 
around 50 per cent. The grave aspects of the present 
difficulties of the industry have been driven home to 
the government. The extraordinary measures required 
for relief are reflected in the radical plans now in 
effect for unified traffic control, to include the pooling 
of all railroad cars and trackage east of Chicago. 

The demand for basic iron especially 
is intense. This grade is being sought 


Basic Iron 


‘ in all directions and buyers do not 
Very Short 


hesitate to go far outside their usual 
latitude to get metal, thereby paying 
an increased price. Orders for thousands of tons 
virtually are going begging because the furnaces have 
little unsold iron for the position desired. Further- 
more, they are unable to gage future production by 
normal standards, owing to the uncertainties over coke. 
Even tonnage to cover government orders is difficult 
t place, as is shown by the experience of a Pittsburgh 


Wash 


ington was obliged to intercede in behalf of this re- 


steelmaker seeking 5000 tons of prompt iron. 


quirement. The probable purchases of basic and besse- 
mer of a leading Pittsburgh steelmaker, if the metal 
were available, are placed at 50,000 to 75,000 tons at 
least. Pending inquiry at Pittsburgh for delivery by 


July 1 totals 150,000 tons or more. Other grades are 


in only slightly less spectacular demand than basic. 
The buying of Steel corporation subsidiaries continues 
The 
enlarged its purchase of eastern basic to 25,000 tons. 
Steel & Wire Co. 
tons of 


to attract attention. American Bridge Co. has 


The American has bought several 
thousand steelmaking grades for Worcester 
and is negotiating for 4000 to 5000 tons of bessemer. 
The National Tube Co. Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. are in the market. 


and the American 


attitude toward cer- 


tain classes of iron and steel demand 


A more liberal 
Won't Stifle 
Industries 


which come under nonessentials of 
war is being shown by the govern 
War re 
quirements continue to be made paramount and noth 
them. At the 


a clearer appreciation of the im- 


ment and by the producers. 


ing will be allowed to interfere with 
same time there is 
portance of maintaining established industries and of 
the fact that the country’s great productive capacity 
will permit the absorption of a huge tonnage of iron 
and steel after the peak of initial war preparation: 
has been passed 
those 


These buyers continue to seek concessions from the 


The passenger automobile industry 


is one of destined to receive consideration. 


mills in the way of suspensions and extensions of 


tonnage under contract. The nut, bolt and rivet mak- 


ers have made little progress in their efforts to induce 
the mills to rewrite steel contracts 
Active demand for semifinished material, especially 


sheet bars, has continued to develop as sheet and tin 


plate makers have extended their booking for 1918 
delivery. Sheet bar inquiries at Pittsburgh have 
exceeded 50,000 tons. A northern Ohio sheet mill 


wants up to 25,000 tons. Some steel plants which 
little 


or no semifinished orders because they are short of 


normally market large tonnages are taking on 


metal for their own needs. Tin plate and sheet ton- 
nages for next year continue to be allotted in accord- 
ance with the intended use. There is a growing in 
quiry for steel bars and other forms for first quarter 


needs 
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Backing Up a Weakened Line 


conditions usually require 


XTRAORDINARY 
EK, extraordinary remedies. The 
industry now is witnessing the application of 
this principle in the proposal brought out the past 
week by the railroad war board to pool all railroad 
lines east of Chicago into one centralized system. 
This plan, it is hoped, will produce a maximum of 


iron and _ steel 


traffic efficiency. 

None of the causes or conditions which have brought 
about this drastic and unprecedented procedure has 
been more potent than the shortage of coal and coke 
which have become an acute menace to iron and steel 
production and other branches of manufacture essential 
The futility of attempting 
works to the 


to the conduct of the war. 
blast furnaces and 
maximum capacity sorely needed in the 
emergency, has been becoming more pronounced each 
week recently as freight congestion has grown more 
Many blast furnaces either are banked and 
operating so 


to operate steel 


present 


acute. 
therefore are nonproductive, or are 
erratically that both their output and the quality of 
their product have been reduced. Steel works are 
suffering in a similar manner both from shortages of 
pig metal and from poor working conditions such as 
the use of inferior coal in making producer gas with 
the resultant deleterious effect upon the steel. The 
serious coal and coke conditions affecting the iron and 
steel industry largely may be ascribed to the traffic 
situation. Statistics show that coal production in the 
country is greater than ever before, but neither the 
cars locomotives are available to handle it 
with dispatch. No clearer example of the inability 
of the railroads of the country under individual man- 
agement to measure up to the load on the basis of 
their present facilities, could be shown. 


nor the 


The operating situation in the leading industrial 
districts during the past several weeks has grown 
almost intolerable. It has been made clear that 
nothing but drastic methods could be expected to be 
able to cope with the situation. 

The proposal to pool the railroads in one general 
system to be operated under government direction 
may be regarded as a logical development of an 
extraordinarily unfavorable set of circumstances 
which have called for nothing short of abnormal 


There will be many, no doubt, who will 
of railroad 


policies. 
look upon the centralized operation 
under federal control as a dangerously long step in 
the direction of government ownership. It is, how- 
ever, a much less radical step than would have been 
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Bi hh aes 
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the case eight months ago. The railroads’ war 
board gradually has been bringing the transporta 
tion lines of the country under co-operative super 
vision, and has been doing this in behalf of the 
government. ‘The trend of war management in this 
country now manifestly is toward the concentration 
of authority in a few hands because it has been 
made clear that greatest efficiency is to be attained 
in that way. 

The proposed pooling system, to all intents and 
purposes, is an unprecedented move toward closer af 
filiation of the railroads and the government with all 
the consequences of ill or good that the union im 
plies. There seems to be no question that the railroads 
need all the financial and upbuilding support at the 
present time that the country can give them. The 
government by lending the depleted systems the 
benefit of its credit is in a position to render sorely 
needed aid in the quickest possible time which is 
most essential. It is not too much to hope that the 
closer the duly vested representatives of the gov- 
ernment come to the direct responsibility for the 
100 per cent operation and 
railroads, the more appreciative they will be of the 
f the latter. The 


maintenance of the 


pressing needs and difficulties « 
apparent physical advantages to the railroads in 
their present rather helpless condition of this close 
participation of the government in their affairs, it 
would seem, will greatly offset the danger of their 
becoming immeshed in any permanent scheme of 
public ownership. 


1917 Record of 
marks the close of the 


HIS week : 
season of navigation on the 


Regular insurance rates expire at 
on Friday, Nov. 30. Many boats will remain in 
commission during the first half of December, and 
the amount of freight that will be moved in the 
Last when 


Lake 
regular 
Lakes 


midnight 


Great 


next two weeks will be heavy. year 
iron ore shipments were greater, and the need for 
additional tonnage less than at this time, more than 
one million tons were moved during December. 
Despite the serious handicap under which lake 
boats have labored since the first of the season, 
owing to the severity of ice conditions which de 
lay the opening of navigation, this efficient fleet of 
freight carriers has moved an immense tonnage of 
ore, coal and grain. Ore shipments will run over 
60,000,000 tons—a figure which with proper distri 


bution insures capacity operations during the winter 
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at all blast furnaces tributary to the Great Lakes. 

With the centralized control which will be ex 
erted over lake commerce next year, the prospect 
for a similarly satisfactory record in 1918 is en 


couraging. 





A Chance 


LAST furnace interests of the country are giving 
extremely to the committee on 
lake coal and ore movement. This committee, 

Peck, fourth vice president of 


‘ “a ’ 
to Show Co-ope ation 


B 


headed by George L. 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, has almost 
pleaded with the furnaces to send full reports each 
materials they 


poor support 


week regarding the supplies of raw 


have on hand. This committee is an authorized agent 
of the government. Its purpose is to learn the raw 
material requirements of the furnaces and wherever 
possible to arrange traffic conditions, so that shortages 
may be overcome as nearly as possible. Plainly, the 
committee is working faithfully for the benefit of both 
the 
the country. 


Of the 410 furnaces which the committee has listed 


government and the furnace interests throughout 


for reporting, only about 60 per cent have been re 
It appears to have been the tendency of 
think if 


sponding. 
those who really do not need any help, or 
cannot be given in the case it is needed, not to report 
The committee can and will help the furnaces. It 1s 
apparent that under present extremely congested con 
from satisfactory only 
the 


connection 


service far 


these 


ditions of traffic, 


obtained, but reports can be made 
In this 
attention might be directed to the fast shift that is 
Coal 


at quantities 


can be 


basis of plans for improvement. 


being made from beehive to by-product coke 
for the latter eventually will come in gr 
from the Kentucky fields. Present railroad service 
to and from those fields is utterly inadequate in pro 
to 


These requirements cannot be arranged for in advance 


portion what future requirements will demand 


as they should be, unless furnaces give the committee 


information more fully than at present they are doing 


as to what their raw material requirements are, and 
what their current stocks amount to 
The blast furnaces should manifest more interest 


than they show at present and should respond more 
generously to the request of the committee for full 
doing they will be helping to 


information. In 


So) 
make easier their own position under present embar- 
rassments and will be doing their part in the general 
scheme of co-operation in war effort of which we 


are hearing so much 


Nl ela dl * ew. Pala 


lrade Review 
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res portance ol aterways 
HEN the postponed convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors congress, which 
was scheduled for Washington next month, 
is finally held, a movement will be crystallized 
vhich will be worthy of the careful consideration 
of every shipper of iron and steel in the United 


States. An effort will be made at this meeting 
to bring about a co-operation of civic organiza 
tions and shippers whereby the waterways of the 
country will be brought into fuller use, thus sup- 
plementing the work of the railroads, which has 
become a burden too great for them to handle 
its entirety with their present facilities. This 
plan suggests itself as one which would tend not 


in 
only to relieve greatly the present traffic congestion, 
but one which should prove a tremendous step to 
ward forehandedness if the channels of traffic in this 
country are to be kept clear. 

At present the railroads are at the highest point 
Yet a leading authority 
this 


of efficiency of their career. 
points out if the 
were to attain a 100 per cent efficiency, there still 


that, even railroads at time 
would remain perhaps 30 per cent of traffic which 
be to With the 
making continually increasing demands upon the 
the im- 


they would unable handle. war 
transportation facilities of the steam lines, 
the waterway movement assumes 
greater proportions. Nor the fact 


overlooked that too much dependency should not 


; 
Ol 


portance 
must vital be 
one method of transportation 
Unquestionably much can be done toward utiliz- 
ing the country’s waterways for freight haul. Re 
cently the Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIL, 
a shipment of pig iron by inland water- 
from Sheffield, Ala., the 
being about 680 miles. Although tl 


experiment cannot well be determined until 


received 
ways distance covered 
ie cost of this 
two 
or three trips have been made, as there was con- 
siderable initial expense involved, it is assured that 
the shipment was a success, financially as well as 
otherwise, and that the company for the 
further transportation of pig iron in this way. This 


plans 


is only an instance of what might be done, and the 
acuteness of present traffic conditions warrants the 
deepest consideration be given by the iron and steel 
industry to this subject. The point cannot be too 
greatly emphasized that the fundamental purpose of 
the coming meeting is not to urge large appropria- 
tions for new projects, but simply to bring about 
a concerted campaign toward using to the fullest 


extent the facilities already afforded 


20 
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lron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON 


PIG IRON 


Bessemer valley 








, ‘ $36.30 
Bessemer, Pitts! urgh doenee 37.25 
Basic, Pittsbi a b6éneduen« 33.95 
Basic, easterm Pa. ..cccccecces 33.00 
Basic, Buffalk D6eeeeocree ce 33.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh eccedes 34.45 
Malleable, Chicago .......... 33.50 
M - . f 37 to 37 
Malleable, Buffalo .........:. 33.51 
GOVERNMENT SCHEDULE 
1.75 to Si m (No. 2 
foundry N 2 plain, and 
No. 3 southern) ne $33 furnace base 
2.25 to 2.7 n (No 2X, 
N N } n msmar 1 
southern) base plus 50c 
N ise plus $1.50 
Ower 3.25 silicOm..<«ccccsmain $34.50, plus 
$1. ea pe nt of silicon 
Ne waa 35.00 to 35.25 
No. Pittsburgh 33.95 
No Cleveland 33.95 
No Ironton...... 33.00 
No ( go 33 
No Cl ee 33. 
No i). rer 34.00 to 34.25 
No 1 i de Be O64 34.25 to 34.5! 
N i! , Buf 
No in, id 2 33.50 to 33 
No. 2 n, I. tid . 33.75 to 34 
No outherr ham 33.00 to 33.50 
No, 2 ther ( i 36 
No. 2 the Chi ) 37 
No. 2 thern, | " 38 t 1.4 
No. 2 uthern, Clevel 37.50 
No. 2 southerr Boston 3 
No. 2 ithern, St. Louis 35.5 
Virgir No. 2X, furnace 3.50 
Virginia, No X, Phila 36.77 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 37.02 
Virginia, N« 2X, Bost 3 
Silveries, 8 per ent, fu ce 4¢ 
Silveries 8 per cent, Cl ) 48.54 
Low p star if i, PI t Sé { 
Low p Lebanon furr 
Low pl Pittsburg} 53.01 
( yal, S r, Cl 37 
Char yal, he r, Buffa 2907 
Char l, southern, furr 4 ( 
COKE 
(At the ove ) 
Connellsville furnace ........ $6.00 
Connellsville foundry 7 
W ise ce nty turna 6 
Wise « ty f I 7 
P hontas furnace : 6 
New River foundry 7 
New River furnace ‘ © 
FERRO ALLOYS 
Ferr nese re 
Spiegel, y per ru oe 60.00 t t 
Ferrocarbon titar ] a, 
maker’s plant ‘ 160.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 
ERIE 6. c0-e ese coe ae 150.00 to 160.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 
Pitts Ist « t 130.00 to 1 
Be me ore , cent 
Resser ferr 1¢ per « ¢ 
Re emer 1 per t S ) 
Be ner € 12 per cent 61.6 
Ferrosilicor price at Ast nd, Ky 
Jackson and an Straitsville Oo 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
BILLETS 
Open hearth, P rgh.. $47.50 
Open hearth, Phi delphia 50.50 
Open hearth, Piao wn 47.50 
Jessemer, Pittsburgh ..... 47.50 
Ressemer, Y« ingstown 47.50 
forging, Pitt } : ¢ 
Forging, Philade ely yhia 63.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open hearth, Pittsburgh $51.00 
Open hearth, Youngstown 51.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 51.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown 51.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh $57.00 
Grooved skelp, Pitts... ee 2.90< 
Sheared skelp, Pitts 3.25¢ 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


(I per pound) 
Structural iaiee. Pitts. 3.00c 
Structural shapes, Phila 3.185¢ 
Structural shapes, N. Y... 3.195¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago. 3.00c 
Tank plates, Chicago...... 3.25¢ 
Tank ites, Pittsburgh... 3.25¢ 
lank plates, Philadelphia. 3.435¢ 
lank plates, New York. 3.445¢ 
Par soft steel, P ittsburgh 2.90c 
Ba soft steel, Chicago.. 2.90« 
Ba soft teel, New York 3.095« 
B ft steel, Phila 3.085« 
B t Ch go 3.50c 
Bar Philadelphia 3.685c 
I ( nd 64 
Ba New York 3.695¢ 
B P 
H ( 
Cot s, Pitts., Nov 2.15 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Angle bars, Pittsburgh, base 3.75c to 4.00c 

Angle bars, Chicago, base.. 3.25c to 4.0Uc 

Standard bessemer rails, mill. $38.00 

Stand. open hearth rails, mill 40.00 

| , ‘ ; 

Relaying light, St L 0 to 80.! 

Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. 4.50c to 5.00c 

Spik uilroad, Chicago.... 5.0Uc to 5.25c 

| } ts, Pittsburgh 6.50c to 8.1 

Track bolts, Chicago........ §.25c to 6.50 

Tie plates, Chicago......... $70.00 to 75.4 

WIRE PRODUCTS 

(Pe l 

Wire nails, Pittsburgh $3.50 

( ails Pit urgl ieee 3.45 

Plain wire Pitt ir@h.... 3.25 

( iz vire, Pittsburgh. . 

I ] ples Pittsburgh ( 

( nized staples, Pittsburg! 4.3 

Bar wire, painted, Pittsburgh 3.6 

I “ gal zed, P 4.3 

( Pittsburgh 

CHAIN, PILING, STRIP STEEL 

per |} 
( t I , Pitts 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh 4.00c to 5 $.00c 
1 rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
ches and wider by 0.100 inch and iencien, 
' ] ) pounds, ¢ 
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SHEETS 
(In cents per pound.) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open hearth, Pitts. 5 .00« 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitt : 
No. 28, open hearth, Chi 21 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No open hearth, Pitt 
No. 28 bessemer, Pitts. . { 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open hearth, Pitts 6.2 
Ne 8, besser ws Pitts , ¢ 
N 28, oper rth, Chi 6.46 
BLUE ANNEALED 
N 10, open hearth, Pitts 4.2 
No 10 bessemer Pitts 7 
N l pen irtl ( l » 6.21 
No l pen t I 4 
TIN PLATE 
(Pe l 
Dis I te, coke base, Pitt 
IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
Ba P 
| { 
B Pittsburgh I t 
to 3 in., butt, steel..... : + 
to 3 in butt, iron 3 
BOILER SUES 
Steel, 3% to 6 inche ] ] 
Iron, to 4 S inche < ] 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
(Class B Pips 
I ! Cc} 
I Ne Yor 
Ss ! \ iG y 
Four-i , Birmingham 43 
Six-in. and over, LBirmin gh am 45 
( iss A pi 


EIUOPS. BAN DS. SH AFTING 


Hoop 
B 4 
g, Pit ? 
RIVETS 
Roller rivets, Pittsburg 
R it | i I 


NUTS AND BOLTS 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight rad 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
x 6 
R 
I 
MACHINE BOLTS 
, , 
R l l l 
Cut thr 
Larger 11 } 
1 pre 1 ] 
( : ‘ l 
t 
(jit | ! 
NUTS 
Hot I ed 
Hot pressed tappe 
Hot pre 2 ink 
Hot pre b « rn Py 
Cold pre ed ' 
Cold pressed, re tap] 
( 1 pres . 3 I 
Cold pre | hexae I { 


a 
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hi; ‘ ad 
P ° a} 7 . ~ 
-_ . P we 4 j —" 4 | «} , 
rices Fresent and fast 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago.) 
. 
Quotations on leading products November 28, average for October, 1917, average for August, 1917, and 
average for November, 1916. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named 
F - 
Prices Ay ge ft I 
N Nov Aug N 
» = 
1917 191 ] l ] 
Be pig Pittsburg ( é : 
I f ror I } ) + 
"N I y | t Pitts 3 | J 
s *N } Iry pig Ch ) 
& Lake S or Char ( go I 
= Mall ( Oe dwar ideeeens I [ f 
a . N I ghar 4 ‘ 
PS: ; ; 
"so 2 ‘ ] tor i y 


- 
3 
3 ° x 1 ; . 
fxs 2 Se ae | ‘ 
2. | f P 
if Be < I 4 e 
+ 
a Be I irg! l C ) I | 
9 Open | i Pitt ! é 
cd Ope } | I g 4 
bed Steel } rs, Pitt } irs 2 or : 4 
a c } s ( R >« 4 r 
4 Iron bar Philadelphia. ....... 3.685 4 4.914 
we ‘ " « 
Iron bars, Cleveland....... , 3.64 4 4 ( , ( 
a 
a 2 A 
ol are 
0 0 | n A 
wT AT - 1/ 
o llr < >» Grows More Ae 
Cc vp yy | 1) U .- 
vy ¥ we, - QL ... A 
: ° os - oT — . 
Overwhelming Demand for Basic is Going Unsatisfied and Foundry Grades in Only 
Little Better Position—Propose Limiting Furnace Shipments to War Re- 
quirements—Steel Corporation Subsidiaries Are Buying Freely 
Pittsburgh. Nov. 27.—Famine condi- to those engaged in war worl rT) l) company king heavy ton 
tions in pig iron have grown worse. would have the effect of ispending I s of either mer or basi 
Almost frantic efforts are being made the operatior ( Val s steel plant Another lars ’ n the Pitts- 
by consumers to obtain tonnages ol ind manufacturing companis Sales rgl t t king tor 10,000 
ot cteeln Ley y id toun “Y rr: | S. s? iro! ' thee ctr ; les eaunc ‘ t - } Or Cres } ’ - _ - 
both teecimaking an idry Brace Ol l I £ { t t. inquiries 
[The most urgent demand relates to past weel ’ 
basic. It is conservatively estimated small ton: 
that inquiries in the Pittsburgh dis- of consumers to get metal Buyers no Corporation Subsidiaries Buying 
trict involve 150,000 tons or more. longer are | 
Not only are producers out of th This ha resulted , ; as 
market, being unable to made offer-  off-grad being tal r s af t the pig 
ings, but additional furnaces have sidiaries of the Unit Stat St é teri tur 
been banked, owing to a shortage ol Corp. at understood to clo | ’ 1 sched 
fuel. There is no prospect of imme- for various lots durmg the past two 
diate improvement and it is not im-_ weeks These includ the Nat 1 Tro & 
probable that conditions will becom« lube Co which bought off . t rea n, 
more serious before u proving in view Mi Keesport t} Ay ~ & i ‘ ' ny ic 
ot the obstacles to transportation Wir Co.. which tool S ‘ ‘ ! le t 
during cold weather. Much interest off-iron for Worcests M 
is manifested in the proposal to pool American Sheet & Tin Plate CG ' ntly bought 
railroad operations It is recognized which has been in the market { ( ready ¢ 
that immediate relief must be forth- indefinite requirement | the An 
coming and with this idea in mind can Bridge Co. y closed { ‘ rrent 
sweeping measures are being consid- 10,000 to 12,000 tons ' 1] 
ered informally. \ pressing need of east. The recent blast furnac: ' Che 
confining manufacturer to bare essen- of the Jones & Laugh! Steel ( ' 
tials has prompted the feeling on the has had a marked eff 
part of some pig iron makers that about the existing shortas f jror vy) 
a canvass of their contracts should It is claimed that tl] { e curtailed ; , ay 


be made in order to restrict shipments the output by at least 100,000 tons Per | over 
‘ wd ove 
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the next two to three months. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. has pur- 
chased several thousand tons in this 
district for Worcester and continues 
in the market for at least 4000 to 
5000 tons of bessemer. At least two 
other United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries have purchased here round 
tonnages which had been offered to 
them. Much of the latter was off- 
basic, off-bessemer and _ off-foundry. 
Numerous inquiries for basic are out 
and it is difficult to tell where the 
iron is to come from. Eastern makers, 
considering their curtailed output, have 
more tonnage booked for first quarter 
than they probably can produce in 
that period. In addition to the in- 
quiry from the American Steel & 
Wire Co., numerous tonnages of bes- 
semer are wanted. Canadian melters 
especially want this grade. Several 
thousand tons of standard low phos- 
phorus and some 7500 tons of copper- 
bearing iron were sold during the 
week. 


Demand Far Exceeds Supply 


3oston, Nov. 26.—The feature of the 
local pig iron market is an urgent de- 
mand and an utter lack of free supply, 
conditions which ordinarily would spell 
rapidly advancing prices. But with the 
government in control of the prices and 
the trade conforming to the fixed levels 
Inquiries for 


the market is steady. 


carload lots are very numerous and 
there are a few for 1000 tons. The 
long distance telephone is being worked 
overtime these days, for no business is 
being accepted without first consulting 
the furnace. The iron that is wanted 
is badly wanted and there is no question 
that if sellers were so inclined, they 
might ask and obtain substantial prem- 
iums over the government prices. Not 
a few furnaces have been forced to 
withdraw from the market for the first 
half of 1918; from all sections, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, eastern Pennsylvania 
and Buffalo, the word is that the fur- 
naces are sold up and practically the 
available is a _ small 
quantity for second quarter. If the fur- 
naces could be guaranteed supplies of 
coke, they might be willing to take 
more business, but they are obliged to 
bank from time to time, and it is 
not to 


only iron now 


considered the safest course 
book up to full capacity, or estimated 
production plus 10 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that few furnaces will turn out 
in the first half of 1918 more than 70 or 
80 per cent of what they could do if 
coke conditions were norm: 


Scarcity is Appearing 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—Large inquiry for 
all grades of pig iron is being enter- 
tained in the Chicago district, but 
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comparatively little metal remains un 
sold. Northern stacks are almost sold 
up for their entire production until 
July 1, 1918. This includes the pro- 
duction of a new furnace expected 
during the first quarter. 
foundry, mal- 


to go in 
The inquiry includes 
leable and basic and comes from a 
wide variety of users. The same con 
dition seems to be present as 
southern iron. Most makers in the 
south have informed their represent: 
tives here they have little iron re- 
maining up to the middle of 1918. 
Part of this condition arises from 
the fact that poor fuel and irregular 
operation have thrown southern fur- 
A heavy 


naces far back on deliveries. 


tonnage sold for this year will be 
carried over into next year, thereby 


reducing materially the tonnage for 


sale for first half. Some sales have 


been made during the past week of 


small tonnages at the governmen 


price, $33, Birmingham, carrying a 


$4 freight rate to Chicago. The situa- 
tion as to silveries is unusually tight 
Jackson county furnaces are in a bad 
way. Globe furnace is out for re 
lining and the stack of the Jackson 


Iron & Steel Co. has developed a 


Can’t Supply Inquiry 


Buffalo, Nov. 27.—The week has been 


marked in this district by a heavy in- 
} 


quiry, which has been countered by a 

Idup condition making something akin 
to an iron famine. Six furnaces in this 
distri r tributary to it, are now 


banked or out of blast thereby cutting 


production materially. Shortage of 


coke has brought this situation about. 
One furnace interest disposed of over 
9000 tons the best selling in many 
months. This was all to regular con- 


and was made up of No. 2 
Extraordi- 


summers, 
plain and malleable grades 
nary efforts are being made to obtain 
iron from this district, and Pennsylvania 
consumers are even coming here in 
a strong effort to get supplies. One in- 
terest endeavored to get delivery of a 
good tonnage for last half but was un- 
successful. Other melters seeking new 
sources of supply have been inquiring 
for 4000 to 5000 tons. 


Buyers are Going Unsatisfied 


St. Louis, Nov. 24+ 
change in the pig iron situation as con- 


Dealers report no 


trasted with earlier weeks this month. 
There continues an excellent demand for 
both foundry and steelmaking grades, 
and a scarcity of both but especially 
the southern foundry product. Great 
difficulty is being experienced in getting 
producers to quote for future delivery 
and sales of spot are confined to a few 
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odd cars. The disposition to loosen up 
a bit in northern offerings noted the 
preceding week has disappeared. Ad- 
vices are to the effect that it may be 
necessary to bank or blow out more 
blast furnaces because of coke shortage. 
This would eliminate any production 
over that called for by contract. Pro- 
ducers in the St. Louis district do not 
appear to be suffering from lack of 
fuel or any other raw material 
are sold up for weeks ahead and can 
offer little at the moment. The prin- 


produc 


but they 


cipal foundry reports record 
tion. General consumption in the dis- 
} 


trict is being maintained. 


Big Basic Tonnage Sought 


Nov. 27.—Shortages of 
steelmaking iron have grown more pro- 
past week. Many 


the market but 


Cleveland, 


nounced during the 
uuyers have come into 
have found it extremely difficult to ob- 
tain metal. As a result a large tonnage 
estimated at not less than 100,000, and 
principally of basic, has been left open 
before sellers. In some instances con- 
sumers have been obliged to go far out- 
side their usual territory for supplies 
Even requirements covering government 
work have been difficult to fill, particu 
larly a request for 5000 tons of De- 
cember basic from a Pittsburgh steel 
called forth 
Inquiries 


maker, the placing of which 


intercession from Washington. 


f the past week are reported by mak- 
ers to have been the heaviest in this 
erritory of any period since the 
fixation of prices A northern Ohie 


steelmaker who bought 10,000 tons of 
second quarter is out for 
10,000 tons additional. A southern Ohio 
consumer wants 10,000 to 15,000 tons of 


basic for 


first half basic and another buyer 5000 
tons for December-January. The possi 
purchase of a leading independent 
Pittsbur steelmaker, who is a pros- 
pective buyer are placed at not less than 

5,000 tons. A new inquiry 


for 400 tons of special malleable for 


50.000 to 75 
the Emergency Fleet corporation is 
current. A large 
wants 10,000 tons of 8 per cent silveries 


to be delivered at the rate of 1000 tons 


Youngstown user 


monthly. 

Basic is in Demand 
Cincinnati, Nov. 26.—The movement 
f iron from Birmingham territory on 
previous purchases is showing improve 
ment. The reverse is the case in ship- 
ments from other districts. Producers 
in southern Ohio lately have been ex- 
periencing serious trouble through the 
short supply of cars. Only stocks on 
hand have prevented many foundries 
from being compelled to close down. 
Odd lots of both southern and Virginia 
iron can yet be had for December but 
most of the metal is of high sulphur 
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content. A number of sales of southern 


} 


iron have been made for first half. Lit- 
tle of this has been taken by melters 
whose foundries are located at points 


taking a higher freight from Birmineg 


ham than Cincinnati. Rumors that the 
rate of $2.90 from Birmingham proper 
had been increased are without founda 
tion, nor has there been any change as 
reported in the Ironton rate of $1.26 to 
points taking this Cincinnati rate The 
inquiry for basic is increasing, most of 


this 


Rumors that a _ nearby 


which is from users not in terri- 


tory rolling 


mill had purchased some basic for first 
half 


transactions of 
One lot of 


cannot be substantiated, although 


importance are pending 


10.000 ¢t 


15,000 tons for an 


Ohio river interest is open. The scar 
city of high silicon iron is forcing foun 
dries to curtail the use of scrap t 
some extent in their mixtures. Prac- 
tically no Ohi silvery iron is to be 
had within the next four months All 
sales are being made at the govern 


ment’s schedule, but some southern fut 


uncertain about using 
w No. 2 


still are 


naces 


the base price on grades bel 


More Southern Selling 


Birmingham, No 27.—Sales of irot 
continue to be made in southern terri 


tory for delivery during the first half 


»f 1918, though invariably the orders are 
small. Practically all furnace compan 
ies are offering a little iron The R 
public Iron & Steel | whi was out 
f the market for a while, now is of 
lering some grades umer 18 inquiries 
for the last lf f 1918 are curren 
As stated before, the greater portion of 
the iron now leaving this district is 
that which was sold at prices greatly in 
excess of the prevailing figures De 
liveries are n etter this week and 
the probable make is just about being 
handled. ks are unchanged. 


Furnace st 
Production shows some improvement 
and the quality of the make is bette 
resulted in Cc 
grade iron in this district for a while 


Inquiries again are noted from sections 
usually buying in the north and east 
Some of the large consumers vho 


placed orders here a year or so ago and 


since, still are maintaining representa- 
tives in this district to urge deliveries 
Home consumption shows no _ chang 


> | 
/ i op we # 
a SEQ Rae 





William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
has purchased the 
entire property of the De LaVergne 
Machine Co. of New York. It is 
derstood the Cramp company will use 


gine Building Co., 


un- 
the De LaVergne plant for the manu- 


facture of marine engines and refriger- 
ating machinery. 
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No Coke Relief in Sight 


Connellsville Car Supply Remains About 50 Per Cent—Meet to 
Consider Plan to Pool Shipments of Furnace Fuel 


Aside 
treer movement of shipments 


Ss 
4 oke 


bron a 


Oo improvement in the supply 


situation was shown during the past 
week. The shortage of fuel at blast 


furnaces continues to be extremely 


icute and has resulted in an addi- 
nal number of stacks being banked 
While various schedules have been 


ade for the purpose of relieving 


ngestion in the Connells 


ville regions, none of them appears 
relief. 


. 1 
to afford prospects of material 


| he 


is considered by 


pooling shipments 


many coke operators 


. 1 » 
proposal tor 


and blast furnace interests to be im 
practical Hope is entertained that 
+} ry! , ; Lh eaale ] + : ’ en¢ 
the plan of th railroads to inaugurate 
1 vast pooling system of their equip 
nent will bring results The com 


Washington to put 
hold a 


rrow in Pittsburgh to 


mittee named at 


into operation will 


discuss the questior diligent 
ert S are bear g made by foundry 
ind blast irnace perators to ob 
tain coke, but they are meeting with 
only relatively little success Unless 
supplies are obtained much more 


at present, there will be 


1 further closing down of foundries 
and banking of furnaces. There is a 
growing sentiment in favor of having 


the government turn over to the 


railroads, locomotives and cars being 
uilt for export and to at least use 
this equipment until it is needed be 
hind the battle lines abroad. ~“More- 
ver, the impression prevails that the 
government should recall skilled and 
semiskilled railroad employes who 
have been drafted for military serv- 
ice [The coke car supply in the Con- 
nellsville regions last week averaged 
about 50 per cent and has not ex- 
ceeded that for the present week 
Practically the only bright spot in 
the entire situation is the freer move- 


1 
COK¢ 


vens. Coke production for the week 

ending Nov. 17 was 306,240 tons, as 
compared with 315,808 tons for the 
preceding week, according to The Con- 
nellsville Courier. 

Foundry Sales Heavier 
Cleveland, Nov. 27.—Offerings )f 
foundry coke have been more liberal 
during the past week or two and a 


number of forward contracts have been 


booked. Some sellers have been book- 
ing contracts for first half, but one 
large interest has been closing up its 


ade for the full year at the agreed 
price of $7, Connellsville, and without 
any provision f subsequent revision 
Considerable by-product fuel also has 
een sold Offerings now are more 
restricted and numerous consumers still 


are trying to cover 


By-Product Situation Clearer 


Nov. 27 


ices On DY 


Announcement of 
has 


the atmosphere considerably in the 


Chicago, 
cleared 
Chi- 
yroduct coke is 

T he 
price quoted 


nr 


cag district wher y 


used almost exclusively new 


schedule provides that the 


on by-product shall be $6, Connellsville, 


for furnace fuel and $7, Connellsville, 


for foundry fuel, plus the freight from 


Connelisville to 1 producing plant 
On crushed by-product coke a price of 
$6.30 per ton at ovens is provided, 
which is 80 cents per ton less than on 
crushed beehive coke The consumer 
pays freight transportation charges 
from ovens to his plant. \n impor- 


tant producer in this territory has been 


ordered by the government to supply in 
10,000 tons nth to a 


excess oO! per m 


gas company to prevent a_ disastrous 


shortage of fuel in this city. 


Foundry Sales Made 


Cincinnati, Nov. 26—Both New River 
and Pocahontas operators still are out 
f the market and it is claimed that 
they are sold up through the first half 
Some Wise county ovens also have all 
the business they can take care of for 
the same pet but a little foundry 
business yet could be placed in _ that 
district. Connellsville foundry has been 
contracted for quite freely for next 
yeal The ypperators pr ybably could sell 
a much larger tonnage for the last half 
of next year, but are not willing to 


» heavily that far 


St. Louis in Good Shape 


St. Louis, Nov. 24 Coke users in 
the St. Louis district have not been put 
t any serious inconvenience as _ yet. 


dealers ar 
widely 


} 


receiving urgent ap- 
scattered 
able to 


continued complaints 


points but 
een help out- 
There ar 
of railroad congestion and backward de- 
Connellsville region, 
they 
their contract 


some brokers declaring not 


third of 


are 
getting through a 
St. Louis, are 
crushed 


(Juotations on coke, 


Foundry, $9.95; furnace, $8.95; 


$9.45, and gas, $8.95 


sizes 
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Scrap Scarcity is Growing 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Supplies Are Limited Especially in Heavy Melting Steel—Pig Iron 
Shortages Drive Buyers Into Old Material Market 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE 1186 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—Shortage of almost 
all grades of iron and steel scrap is 
beginning to show itself with a conse- 
quent rise in most quotations and a de- 
cidedly stronger feeling throughout the 
market. A dealer recently making a 
trip through the west was able to obtain 
only three cars of country scrap in ter- 
would have 
Bush- 


eling scrap now is almost impossible to 


ritory which ordinarily 


yielded many times this number. 


obtain as yards are supplying shoveling 
steel and are neglecting busheling. No. 
1 wrought is fixed at $31.25 net ton. 
This price is being paid to railroads at 
their yards, leaving no room for profit 
or to cover approximately 30 cents 
switching charge in the Chicago dis- 
trict. A movement is on foot for a 
commission to be allowed brokers hand- 
ling this material. Railroad offerings 
are not large, although the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific has issued a list 
containing 3500 tons. This includes 1000 
tons of steel rail, 400 tons of No. 1 
railroad cast and 300 tons of No. 1 


wrought. 


Railroad Pool May Help 


Joston, Nov. 26.—A good business is 
being done in old material in this dis- 
trict with prices holding at the recent 
level. Embargoes on the railroads are 
interfering with shipments to some ex- 
tent. The news of the pooling of the 
railroads east of Chicago is encouraging 
to the trade, who have hopes that under 
the new arrangement it may be possible 
to load a good many of the cars re- 
turning to the west, most of which now 
go back empty. Dealers paying prices 
f. o. b. shipping points per gross ton 
follow: Wrought No. 1 long, $28 to 
$29; horse shoes, $28 to $29; cotton ties, 
$20 to $21; stove plate, $19 to $20; No. 
1 machinery, $30 to $30.50; No. 2 ma- 
chinery, $28 to $29; car axles, steel, 
$42 to $44: iron, $49 to $50; rerolling 
steel rails, $50; iron boiler plate, $34 to 
$35; bundled barrel hoops, $17.50 to $18; 
wrought iron pipe, $24 to $25; steel 
rails, $25 to $26; No. 1 railroad steel, 
5 to $26; heavy melting steel, $24 to 
- axle turnings, $18 to $19; machine 
shop turnings, $15 to $16; cast borings, 
$17 to $17.50; drop forging trimmings, 


ivi 5 


7 
1 to $22: cast iron car wheels, $30 to 
? 


Eastern Freights Raised 


New York, Nov. 27.—Freight rate 
advances recently made on iron and 


steel scrap and other commodities 
from the east to Pittsburgh now are 
being applied, New York to eastern 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road has advanced from $1.90 to $2.20 
its rate on scrap from New York to 
eastern Pennsylvania consuming 
points. To the new rate must be 
added a war tax of 3 per cent, mak- 
ing the total charge of $2.266. Fair 
activity characterizes the market 
Most of the demand is for cast scrap 
which is wanted by local foundries 
having difficulty to get pig iron. Con- 
siderable heavy melting steel has 
been sold during the past week to 
the Pittsburgh district and some ton- 
nage also has been taken by a Potts- 


Rolling mill 


cee 


ville, Pa., consumer. 


scrap is active. 
Market More Stable 


Philadelphia, Nov. 26.—Greater  sta- 
bility now characterizes the iron and 
steel scrap market here than has been 
shown in a long time. The establish- 
ment of the maximum figures on the 
four principal grades has made the 
tendency toward fluctuations in prices 
less marked. Since the general market 
is somewhat lower than these figures, 
consumers do not hesitate to pay the 
prices that are asked. Current business 
is quiet and the volume only fair. Con- 
sumers, now that prices are under con- 
trol, are disposed to buy material as 
they need it, rather than for consider- 
able periods ahead as was the case prev- 
iously. The present freight rate from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh is $3, com- 
pared with $2.56 before Aug. 20. The 
higher rate is expected to prevent the 
market on heavy melting steel in eastern 
Pennsylvania from exceeding $27 to $28, 
which is about the equivalent of $30, 
delivered, Pittsburgh. 


Active Demand at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Demand for 
scrap in this district exceeds the 
supply, according to 
affects a number of grades. 
for heavy melting steel especially are 
pressing. This is due in part to steel 
works calling for more scrap because 
of the curtailed output of pig iron. 
Stocks of dealers are reported to be 
extremely low. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. is understood to be in the market 
for a large tonnage of heavy melting 
steel. Sellers say that they are ex- 
periencing difficulty in obtaining sup- 


dealers, and 
Inquiries 
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plies. It is claimed that because of 
the arbitrary figures set by the gov- 
ernment on four grades, heavy melt- 
ing steel, cast borings, No. 1 railroad 
wrought and machine shop turnings, 
the tendency is for material to move 
to the nearest consuming points and 
inasmuch as the Pittsburgh district 
is the greatest user of scrap in the 
country and its output is less than 
its consumption, the supply is_ re- 
stricted to a point below require- 
ments. Railroad embargoes also are 
an obstacle to the free movement of 
shipments. Dealers are asking the 
government prices for the four grades 
on which levels were established, with 
conforming differentials on the _ re- 
maining ones. Selling during the past 
week has been active and would be 
much greater than it is, dealers say, 
if they could get the material and 
railroad conditions would permit. 


Heavy Steel is Scarce 


Buffalo, Nov. 27 
for all kinds of scrap in this district 


Demand is heavy 


with a perceptible stiffening of the mar- 
ket for heavy melting steel, cast bor- 
ings, turnings, car wheels and No. 1 
railroad cast scrap. In this territory 
there is a real shortage of heavy melt- 
ing steel and this has created a strong 
demand for other grades such as hy- 
draulic compressed, No. 1 busheling and 
heavy turnings. The condition in heavy 
melting steel is so tight that offers 
are coming from out of town sources at 
a price above the fixed figures. These 
offers are coming from dealers who 
have old orders at prices higher than 
government prices upon which delivery 
expires Jan. 1. These dealers are put- 
ting forth every effort to secure the 
filling of orders taken at the high prices 
It is al- 
most impossible to secure equipment to 


of the summer and early fall. 


make shipments of any character. Con- 
ditions are developing into a competi- 
tion for every car. Prices remain un- 


changed. 
Prices are Higher 


Cleveland, Nov. 27.—No. 1 
wrought and heavy melting steel now 


railroad 


are within 50 cents of the government 
maximum of $35 and $30, delivered, 
melting steel is 


respectively. Heavy 


quoted at $28.50 to $29.50, an advance 
of $1, and No. 1 railroad wrought at 
$33.50 to $34.50, an advance of 50 cents. 
Machine shop turnings and cast borings, 
still are quoted at $18 to $18.50. Two 
other grades are quoted slightly higher. 
Hydraulic pressed sheets, which were 
$24 to $24.50, are $24.50 to $25; No. 1 
busheling has been raised from $25 to 
$25.75 to $25.75 to $26.75. The other 
items on the list are substantially un- 
changed. The increases are largely sen- 
timental, as trading is not especially 





=e 
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heavy, except among dealers. Demand 
is mainly for emergency and filling in 
needs. Embargoes continue to interfere 
with deliveries. Scrap dealers of the 
Cleveland district met this evening to 
formally organize a local branch of the 
iron and steel scrap inspection bureau 
of the American Board of Scrap Iron 
Dealers, which has 


Philadelphia. 


headquarters at 


Embargoes Check Market 


Cincinnati, Nov 26.—Scrap__‘trans- 
actions are fewer and outbound ship- 
ments are very much hindered by the 
railroad embargoes. No improvement 
is shown by local quotations on heavy 
melting steel or borings or turnings 
No. 1 railroad wrought is not in de- 
mand because it cannot be moved to 
the great consuming centers but the 
nominal price is close to the govern- 
ment’s figure of $35 per gross ton less 
Nearby 


foundries not well supplied with cast 


the Pittsburgh rate of freight. 


scrap are only buying from hand to 


mouth 


IOI? imo pta 

l918 Contracts 

In Tin Plate Being Taken by Makers 
Requirements to be Heavy 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Bookings fot 
1918 are being taken by tin plate mak- 
ers. Tonnages are being allotted and it 
is hoped to be able to take good care 
of all consumers. This can be done in 
the event that mills are able to secure 
sufficient supplies of steel, palm oil and 
pig tin There is considerable doubt, 
however, as to whether they will be able 
to do this. The theoretical capacity of 
the tin plate mills of the United States 
is 38,000,000 boxes annually, but just 
what the actual output for 1918 will bi 
cannot be determined at this time. Re- 
quirements of the government in con- 
nection with its food conservation pro- 
gram, together with the demand for 
export to the allies, aggregate an enor- 
mous total Contracts being taken by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
for 1918 are for first half delivery 


Reselling Cinder 


Philadelphia, Nov. 26 
are refusing to take in mill 


Numerous con- 
summers 
cinder due them on contracts closed last 
January, and as a result considerable 
cinder is being offered at resale. This 
material is refractory and much fuel is 
required to melt it The shortage of 
coke at present makes cinder undesir- 
able and it has been difficult to sell all 
Present offerings are on the 


basis of $2.50 to $3, delivered 


The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chi 
cago, has a service flag containing 66 


stars in its main office. 
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Sheet Bar Demands 


Pittsburgh Inquiries Exceed 50,000 Tons— Ohio Buyer Wants 25,000 


Tons 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27 nquiries invol\ 
ing lare« tonnages oft sheet bars hav 


come to mills in the greater Pittsburg] 


district during the past week Most 
the buyers want the tonnage for prompt 
and first quarter delivery A tin plat 
maker is seeking 2000 tons a month f 
the first six months of 1918 Mills 

< ympelled t decl { prompt isi! S 
wing to their heavy bligations ! 
contracts and will not open their books 
for 1918 until next mont The same 
situation regarding the sold-up cond 
tion of sheet bar mills, their inabil 
to take tonnages ind =the penil 
books applies 1 llet manufa ( 
[The demand for llets, howeve § 
much lighter thar s for t ; 
It is estimated that at least 50,000 tons 
Oo! sheet bars are represent 1 

quiries to mills in the Greater Pitt 
burgh district durit the pa ‘ 
The position of the mills is made ¢ 
ceptionally difficult by reason f tl 
scarcity of steel which is partly due t 
the curtailed output f pig iron 


One-Pounder Tonnage Closed 


New Y ork 


shell steel orders Irom the gover! 

ment are now being allotted among 
the various makers An order to 
6.500.000 l-pound shells has heen 
placed. Other orders tor various s1zes 


of shells are about to be distributed 


Makers Retain Their Steel 


P] iladelphia Nov 26 Shortagé ol 
raw steel is forcing practically all ot 
the large makers to retain the ull 
output for their own mills Makers 
ol finished products who obtat the ' 
steel elsewhere, therefore, are havir 
dithculty at present in locating to 
nage \ fair tonnage of open-heart 


sold here on the government basi 
of $47.50, Pittsburgh, equivalent t 
$50.50, Philadelphia Some slabs al 

have been sold here on the basis oft 
$50, Pittsburg! Numerous tonr ( 


which are urgently wanted cannot be 
filled. The shortage is espe ially acute 
in forging billets. One leading east 
ern producer figures that he will not 
have any semifinished steel to spar 
before next J ily 
Big Tonnage is Wanted 

Cleveland, Nov. 27.—Som inquiries 
for sheet bars remain t] ! ket it 
this territory. One northern Ohio con 
sumer 1s negotiating up to 25.000 tons 


' 
Li 
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Cavy 


Chicago Takes 70,000 Tons of Shell Billets 


h r irst Quarter. 


f sheet bars are 


,oungstown, but 


producers are short 


fraining from mar 
Some lots of wire 
ugh the first quar 


» Consume»rs in 


n the fixed price ot! 


One of the heaviest 
ugh government 

rv involves 70,000 

billets about 6 

r the manufacture 
f this tonnage is 


months. 


Cold Rolled Tonnages Taken 


¢ - 
Orga ‘ f 
Kinnon Chain ( 
bee 1 Com] lete | 
malgamation of tl 
Lo ( bins () 
(Chain Co ot sufi 
{ atne ~ (dnt 
capital stock otf $2 
I I ‘ ~ 
nt it ino § 
tea re 
\ \' i ( 
‘ te ( sé ‘ 
1 Da 1 Carroll 
é I McK 
ta il i tant 
Marke Che 
‘ 
' 
! { 


50.000 Che 


Armstrong, 


27.—Fairly numer- 
nanutactur 


rip steel Most of 


I government con 


e number of con 


tting rid of purely 
nad ar turning to 
vernment needs 


itions have not come 


rs of cold _ rolled 
has had a tendency 
from the mills 
n specifications. In 
ducers can , ship 
are going at the 


6.50c, Pittsburgh 


ylumbus-M<« 

Columbus, O., has 
he company 1s an 
e Columbus Chain 
and the McKinnon 
ilo, N. Y., and St 
ind has a paid-up 


Additions 


500.000 


le at the Columbus 


newly 
President, (harles 
lumbus; vice presi 
Buffalo, 
Columbus: treas 
I Buftal +s 8ecre 


treasurer Arthur 


, ‘ ‘ 
incers with the fol 
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To Aid Drooping Industry 


Government and Steel Producers Show More Liberal Policy Toward 


Non-Essential Lines—No Revision of Bar Contracts 


Cleveland, Nov. 27.—A change in the 
attitude of the government and _steel- 
makers with regard to the requirements 
of the slumping passenger automobile 
industry has appeared. There is more 
disposition on the part of the federal 
authorities and the steelmakers to do 
all they can under the circumstances to 
supply matcrial to this industry and to 
co-operate with it to keep it on an 
economical operating basis. Some of the 
pleasure car builders continue to ask 
the mills to suspend contracts or to 
extend expiring commitments through 
the first quarter. Nut. bolt and rivet 
manufacturers have been unable to in- 
rewrite steel bar 


duce the mills to 


contracts. A number of buyers are 
seeking first quarter bar contracts. Cer- 
tain mills have been accepting definite 
lots for delivery as possible, at 2.90c, 
Pittsburgh. One sale called for 1500 
tons. A quotation of 4.50c, Pittsburgh, 
is said to have been made by one mill. 
There is considerable demand for hot 
and cold rolled screw stock with var- 
ious sales. A northern Ohio buyer 
wants 1200 tons of 13/l6-inch to 1%- 
inch. One mill has been selling rein- 
forcing bars at 2.90c, Pittsburgh base, 
but with extras this amounted to 3.30c, 
Pittsburgh. Other mills have met this 
price. Sales of bar iron at 3.50c, west- 
ern mill, or about 3.70c, Cleveland, have 


been made. 


- Buying is More Orderly 


Philadelphia, Nov. 26—The rush in 
the demand for steel bars, has given 
place to more orderly buying. Now 
that the price has been fixed and dis- 
tribution is to be made in accordance 
with the nation’s needs, consumers 
no longer are dominated by fears of 
price advances, or that other buyers 
will get in ahead of them. Some first 
have been taken 


quarter contracts 


from regular customers during the 
past week at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, and a 
few small lots were sold to regular 
customers for early shipment at this 
figure. Several good-sized sales of 
concrete bars also were made on the 
2.90c base Demand for iron bars 


continues brisk 
Inquiries for Bars Limited 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Inquiries for 
steel bars in this district are limited. 
Producers have sold small lots, but 
are not in a position to make offer- 
ings freely. Manufacturers of iron 
bars report a scarcity of muck bar, 
making it impossible to fill require- 


ments for high-grade bar 


Ss. oome ol 
them also claim that they cannot sell 
and make a profit at the recently 
established price of 3.50c, Pittsburgh. 


Situation is Quiet 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—Comparatively lit 


tle buying is being don 


bars as the mills are not able to make 


contracts for future delivery in the face 


heavy government requirements. Th 


1 7 7 1 
leading interest has accepted a few small 
“ontr ‘ f . las ssct . laa? 
contracts from regular customers bu 
the Lime Vi qaeilvery i> ual Cl cmiis uliuci 
present conditions. Considerable inquiry 


is being made by consumers for 1918 ri 


quirements but the mills are making 
little response. Specifications on finished 
steel are holding up well Hard steel 


ars are unusually quiet, with the mark¢ 
Chicago mill. Demand is small. 
Regular customers are asking contracts 


for 1918, which are not forthcoming, as 


mills prefer t wait until a price is 
fixed by the government if such action 
is to be taken 


Shafting Tonnages Sold 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Makers of cold 
I lled snatting ar¢ tak ng I r s zed 
tonnages for dom nsumption at 
tn recently established | l f 17 I 
ent off to list, Pitts! (y rnment 
buying has een 1a n connection 
with requirements var depart 
ment and the Emerger I] por 
tion It is uncertain w ill 
will be abl to take l ( Il I 
quirements of domestic consumers. 

Book Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 

Pittsbu N 2/.—Fa larg 
new bookings for nuts Its and rivet 
have been taken during the past week 
by manufacturers in the reater Pitts 
burgh district who 1 it 10 
weeks be id on delive \W e re- 
quirements are pressing, shipments are 
being made in 30 days. Practically all 
»f the business is directly or indirectly 
for the government, making it possible 
for manufacturers to obtain steel bars 
at 2.90c, Pittsburgh They are, how 
ever, unable t btain bars at this figurs 
for orders from consumers not engaged 


on government work. Manufacturers of 


nuts, bolts and rivets have een wu 
successful in their effort to tain re 
vised contracts n steel bars although 
some makers are understood t ha 
made a revision of old contracts to 
conform to the government schedules 
on these products. The greatest de- 
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mand for rivets is for use in the met 


chant shipbuilding program 


Hoops Sold at 3.50c 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Small tonnages 
f hoops have been sold by makers in 
the Pittsburgh district at 3.50c, Pitts 
burgh, which is taken to represent the 


level for material for hoop purposes, 13 


gage and lighter, resulting from the 
schedules named by the American Iron 
and Steel institute committe¢ It is 
understood that n bands av n 
ld at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, which re; 
sents the steel bar pric Makers of 
hoops do not appear to | entirely cleat 
s to their prices. It is the understand 
ing that no official action has been taken 
yn t base pri and extras for hot 


steel for cold rolling and in the ab 
sence f these it is 1 plain what 
figures should apply t » steel for 
han p purposes, su is for 
tal ng iutom et 
Cotton Tie Season Closed 

Pittsburg Nov. 27.—The cotton ti 
season ng closed no inquiries are out 
,4a idditional nnages ( ng 
take l mills » | d cers wh 

l] ton ties steadi will begin p 
ing in January for 1918 require 
ments. The pri f cotton ties for 
vember is $2.16 | bundle, Pitts 


° - na n 
Quiet Marketi 

Now Prevails in Ferroalloys—Spiegel- 
eisen Demand is Liveliest 


New York, Nov. 27 Demand tor 
re! alloys has quieted down notice 
) of late and current nquiries, as 

rule are small Most the det nd 
t present is for spiegeleisen, but the 
] yest Ssingic inqulitr which Is out 
for this metal i1 l 500 tons \ 
\ ASS1L1O1 {) steel ik pur ased i 
considerable tonnage f bot spiegel 
eisen nd ferr inganese for the 
first half of 1918 Sales of piegel 
eisen during the past weel ive been 
mad¢ t prices varying trom $00 to 
$65, furna depending upon the size 
ot the order na the time ol del é 
This range indicates the market for 
the rest of this vear and f t half of 
next 

Sales of ferromanganese during the 
past week have been made t $225 


$235 and $250, delivered, so that pres 
ent quotations are included in a wide 
pread 


Ferromanganese Sold at $255, Delivered 


Pittsburg] Nov 6. \ sale f about 
70) tons rf SU per cent ferroman 


ganese was made by an eastern furnace 


om 
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to an Ohio consumer during the p: 


“2. .cur" 6" Ship Plate Orders Large 


— . ‘ 
livered Saies or ; metal have 


nad it $25 id | deliverec | “4° 4 
ee <0 al . delivered In Chicago Mills Receive 50,000 Tons and Eastern Plants 35,000 to 


quiry for 20 per cent spiegeleisen is 
limited. This alloy is quoted at $60 t 40.000 Tons—Canada to Get Part of Tonnage 
$65, furnace, although it is reported 
these figures might . haded Di Philadelphia No 26 Numerous received such an inquiry and it is uw 
mand for the lower grad i bessemer large tonnages of plate vere dis rtain whether the talk that such a 
ferrosilicon are in excess of the supply tributed by the Emergen Fleet co , bef ” will be fulfilled 
and furnace interests are taking care of poration during the past week for 
= . » “set Om 1x rvinge s.3 } i 
their regular customers nly, giving shipment to companies having con Much Ship Material Booked 
aarni = _ _ ll . : , . 
prececem to government needs. tracts to fabricate ship steel for the 7 4 ’ 
' ce . : ‘ (nica \ a ernment raers 
Prompt fifty per cent ferrosflicon com American International Shipbuilding j , pe 1] 
j Fens PIS ‘ r _ ‘ A 41 1 ° eing pla witn | il mulls 1 con 
mands from $150 to $160, and for first Corp \ll of the eastern mills re , | 50.000 
B92 see -_ siderable tonna pproximately 50,00 
quarter is quoted at $130 to $150 [The ceived a share of this business. wl ears wt , 
= . UN : same thaws heen awarded within the 
supply of this grade is reported to be involved a total of 35.000 to 40,000 , we . : de 
wrtuit ; ; vast few days. This total includes 35,000 
} ons Some of this steel is to Y . ; 
’ , tons with the leading interest, 8000 tons 
" ' shipped an eastern Pennsylvania fab a 
qD —y e e ‘ . ‘ t ( , to! the Su laril boat corporation 
i op Bei + hea T= ? ricating ian some ) a anadian aa 
fart mnevision — i ‘ 5100 tons for four boats t e built 
labDricator, and a iarge portiol is to 7 ‘ 7 14 
> . . \ tine merican oOonippdulldin ( at 
In Warehouse Prices Made by New go to western fabricators \t least . , 
‘ ‘ . , { Cag and 1000 tons t e delivered 
England Jobbers one eastern Pennsylvania maker dut . 
el] a fa tors Vv ng on material for 
? neo he nast y\v eK as acceptec co 
Boston, Nov. 26.—Conforming to gov 2 a , +} ever Fleet rporatio! ry 
, : tracts for first quarter of 1918 m2. ! } J rie pofa l ‘ 
ernment requirements, there has been Ante . CR piss ; ; ‘ lact three tems will e furnished 
. . business was taken onl from regulat ; . . tee FR so 
since a week ago an all around re- : ; $s the leading indsacndent 
: . iston S. how nd the yrovis ita . l pel ] 
duction in warehouse prices Local *”** ‘ waite 
1 ‘ was I! i€ t t I nt requuiré¢ - 
prices are not, however, down to the ante : 
ments are to come first. Demand has wwe : , 
c - thee Ste ieee Cn 1. anal ment ire ( I n n } i 24> Lmand 
level that the government has fixed, dams witinihe tin teed deal WY ure yemand 
for local concerns do not feel they are ge : 
‘ , , the first nine months of this year N . : Sse ; inc rixi 
required to tak« sses, such as sales Shows Good Expansion Since Fixin 
l ‘ , 


on the suggested basis would entail on a ae a a. of Prices—Some Contracts Booked 


the cost of tl material now coming having somebody elise get 1 ahead 
forward Local deale1 re holding { of them, and of seeing the price g Pittsburg Vov. 2 Demand I 
{ Wal ¢ sOCa itd S alt HOM Lo! , 
Par up if the did not come =. wire nd y f ducte i ctive , 
higher prices with an idea of keeping : a 
. yo dela | S¢ 1ent res it ade land porti 1 ¢ l ( g tor export Mills 
some supply on hand, for they feel that LETS Med 
. : i +} is of i mo orde characte é na ‘ ; neet ill req rement 
u ouar — ” uP, a ‘ nd I cl cauti ipout 
i | ‘ : VusS 
apt to be a scarcity along in February P : ; 
d Demand Continues Heavy committing themselves for first quart 
and March that would work a real hard I , , 
TeT + Tt) . f | { 
hie +1 . sammer wh = a Pittsburgh Nov wi Platemakers } i een adopt¢ 
ship on those consumers who obey ne tt inet, . ’ «/ . n +1 ’ f ¢) i f ‘ | 
‘ a y Clad i ‘ neeas or sTtcet 
yvernmer! niunct continue to receive quiries ia 
= ‘ otner lines | L1T-S! ed contracts 
t making i rer gs ey ( . 
Take Loss Philosophically atidie tn tae obttiianed-< 7 eing tal yy producers whi 

" F | , »7 ] } 5 t 11 semilat 1 my . 1 : atten pt ng to take care ol the 1 

New York, Nov. 2, To make thei except in ated cases ihere S ' . 

7 Pini. 2 . rewular customers as nearity S possi 
prices acct rd exactly with the ware cen no new Cal uying curing ' ble (onsun rs vho were \\ thhold 
once dif rentiale recentl sT)< need past two weeks i i some cal ) id : 
house differentia ( y announced ; ng purchas have come into the 
ir l and te¢ ] rs re ers ive I er | Dp t ‘ I Ca 
iron and steel _ sel hav ‘ l ket since | ‘ were fixed 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ | A¢ Ty t ? ft i ? T >) | 
indulged in considera le hair splitting pacity 4 | aucti 
, tions, a tendency which is increasing ; 
The present | s are as fe VS = Sales are Larger 
’ Or ' : ‘ S rl « sses « plants 
Steel bars. 4Q95 . shapes. 4 195« il me eve pia | 
. : ~ Clevel | »7 ther | f 
plates, 4.445c; iron bars, 4.695c; blu . : ‘ wee UI 
pts: Aas ; 3 Prices Coming Down re mill erial fot nu facturing 
annealed sheets, 5.445c for No. 10 é 
+9 1 1 ‘ . - , 1 ‘ m ‘ ; s territor 
gage; ( i 1 1 one-pass lack Cl land. > 2/ Platemakers wh - : . y 
‘ : ; \ ) ' , . os : : leading 1 On t being 
sheets, 6.445 I <5 gage ga ave en si t " e ti f l pr 4 
o~ - . . maa¢t spec | t t ] ric 
vanized sheets, 7.695c for No. 28 gage to the open trade gradually are droy \ 

- . + 4 1° ' . ‘ contracts iré¢ f i ed Sey 
lobbers her: re philosophical over ping their prices top f the . ; ' 
the necessity « taking losses on a_ latter now is around 5 mill As tl 

: ers Owing 1 ‘ < rt f hasic 
great amount of material which is_ tonna rect and lirect eC] ; 
: 1 , ‘ 7 ' ; steel, Ss ( t manutacturers have 
coming in on ea r-priced contracts ment needs grows the amount I ma , , ‘ 
terial ott ed 1 2 “ P ~~ Po ' - I ( r talit und 
Uncertain Points Cleared Up i minishin ry a *S this transposition promises to grow 
aimi ~ 1g ( ‘ iment upparenthy 

Cleveland, Nov 27 Leading Clevs is pursuing a liberal ttitude n allowing 
land warehouse interests have received time to the mills buying their steel t . ‘ ee 

, ’ ' _ . = 1 1 ' LiC¢ ‘ ' i yraers 
a ruling whi lears up some points work ou g i n 


pertaining to the recent fixed schedule. tracts without loss An eastern maker The Ingersoll-Rand Co Philips 
They now are quoting a price f. o. b continues t ofter niversals at about urge. N. J.. has been awarded a con 


warehouse with all freight bey nd that the equi\ lent I rnment prices tract by the ordnance bureau of the 


point to the account of the buyer This A local mill has taken 500 tons for de navy department to furnisl 336,000 
is an equivalent of prices of 4.03 strovers Reports of an unusually las inch projectiles The Baldwin Lo 
warehouse, for steel bars; 4.13%c 1 inquiry for 3/16-inch plates appear comotive Works has an order for 


shapes; and 4.38%c for plates. be premature None of the mills have 30,000 6-inch shell forgings 
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Need Heavy Ship Tonnage 


Submarine Boat Corp. to Require 300,000 Ton of Structural for New 


Government Contracts—War Business Dominates Market 


New York, Nov. 27.—Additional con- 
tracts for 100 vessels of 7500 tons each 
have been placed by the Eergency Fleet 
corporation with the Submarine Boat 
Corp. This new contract will call for 
300,000 tons or more of steel. Orders 
for the fabrication of this tonnage are 


expected to be arranged for in the near 


future. Structural demand for eastern 


territory remains light apart from 


y = 
gZoOV 


ernment undertakings. 


Government Demands Increase 


Nov. 27. Increased de- 


mands are being made by 


Pittsburgh, 
the govern- 


for structural material in con- 


ment 


nection with its shipbuilding pro- 


Fabricators are booked heavily 


gram. 
with these requirements and are un- 
able to take tonnages for private ac- 
count, with any prospect of making 
early delivery. Indications are that 
domestic consumers who are now 


figuring in the market in a relatively 
small measure only will receive still 
the 
Fabricators 
the 


society, 


consideration until needs of 


less 
the government are filled. 
of the Bridge 


met 


country, including 


and Structural 
this 
concentrating 


the 


Builders’ 


today in city and mapped out 


plans of their efforts 


to serve government. 


Crane Steel Unplaced 


No 
three 


Nov. 27. 
the 
the navy depart- 


Cleveland, award has 
been announced of 350-ton 


cranes for 
HOOO 


fitting out 
tons of structural 
the McMyler Inter- 
Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan Co. bids. Other 
lots of crane steel remain in the market. 
this 
work for 
corporation 


ment, 
steel, 


requiring 

which 

the 
submitted 


upon 
state Co and 
have 
fabricating dis- 


Various shops in 


continue to figure on 
Emergency Fleet 
northern Ohio 
The 


turntables 


trict 
the 
one 
1000 tens. 
for 


and 


has received 


plant 
fulfillment of an order 
for the 
ment requiring 700 tons, which recently 
was Ohio 


been rendered uncertain by political de- 


Russian govern- 


awarded to an company, has 


velopments in that country. 


Tonnage is Divided 
Philadelphia, Nov. 26 
steel 
yuilt 


\ large part 
the 
govern- 


of the fabricated for first 
| 


25 vessels to be for the 


ment by the American International 


Shipbuilding Corp. will be furnished 
by the McClintic-Marshall Co., and 
most of the other tonnage is to be 
furnished by western fabricators, al- 


though as previously reported one 


contract was let to a Canadian bridge 


shop. Nothing yet has been done 
in connection with the steel for the 
second lot of 25 vessels to be built 
by the American International com- 
pany, but it is expected that bids 


shortly will be requested Demand 
for structural material now is _ re- 
stricted to a few projects for gov- 
f the 


government, there are no live lettings 


ernment buildings. Outside of 


shapes are easy to 


mill. 


in sight. Plain 


get from at least one eastern 


This interest is quoting 3c, Pittsburgh, 


for standard shapes, subject to mill 
convenience. \ differential of 10 
cents per 100 pounds is asked on 
special sections, and of 50 cents per 
100 pounds on shapes from stock. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 

M ge Milwauke Forge 
& M Co., Milwaukee, 175 tons, t 
Northwestern Bridg & Iron Co., Milwaukee 

Machir s} idditior Harley Davidson 
M — M Kk 13 tons, to North 
vester! Brid & Ir Ce Milw kee 

Buildings ] ey l t 
Pitt oh- De Moines S Co 

Eight ling t meri Intertr l 
S ling Co., Hog Island, Pt phia 

tor t Belmont | W orks 
Bridge New York (¢ ral r id, 4 
1 lependent at 


B s ! W ngton fr y yard 
¢ W M e & (¢ \ ger 

l ntra¢ 

( fe 1 lit at Was! tor 
1 y y 2 W en Moor & ( 

\ gent t 

M é p extens t W navy 

ird, 4 t Is ‘ take 


Rails 


By New York Central for 
Italy Wants Many Cars 


Reserved 
1919— 


New York, Nov. 27.—While no formal 


contracts have been placed, the New 
York Central lines have made reserva- 
tions for several miles, for a total of 


150,000 tons of rails for 1919 delivery. 


Light Rails Wanted 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Inquiries involv- 
ing relatively small tonnages are coming 
light 
somewhat 
the 
established a 


rails. They 
the 


American 


to manufacturers of 


have increased since gen- 


committee of Iron 
Steel 


of ge a 


eral 


and institute price 


pound, Pittsburgh, on these 
So far as known no lots have 


Before this 


sections. 


been sold at the new price. 
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level was named by the committee, light 


rails, 25 to 45 pounds, were being sold 


in the Pittsburgh district at from $75 
to $85 a ton, Pittsburgh. There is 
practically no inquiry for standard steel 
rails. No price has been named on 
standard rails or standard spikes. 
Small lots of the latter are being sold 


at from 4c to 4.50c, Pittsburgh, al- 


reported that in some in- 
taken at 


named. Some 


though it is 
has been 


those 


stances busine ss 


levels in excess of 
spikes at 
the 


from 5c to 


producers continue to quote 


as high as 6.50c, mill, but market 


appears to be quotable at 


5.50c. 
Car Market Quiet 


Union Pacific 
railroad hoppers with 
the Pullman Co. for 4500 
The remainder is unplaced. 


The 
1000 


Nov. 27. 


placed 


Chicago, 
has 
on its inquiry 
of this type. 
The 


quiry 


Illinois Central has recalled its in- 
1000 
new 
The 
through the 
for 6000 to 


70-ton h and 


inquiry for 1000 50- 


for ypper cars, 


has issued a 
government is 
United 
9000 


ton hoppers. Italian 
taking bids 


government 


States 
four-wheel 
cars. 

Announcement of a base price on light 


> 


hundred 


steel rails of $3 per pounds 
changes the method of quoting on this 
product, which formerly had been on a 
gross ton basis. The new price makes 
the quotation on 25 to 45 pound rails, 
which is the base size, $67.20 per gross 
ton. This compares favorably with the 
quotation of $70 per ton on this size 
before the price was fixed. The differen- 
tial for lighter weights of rail is 4% 
cents per 100 pounds, which compares 
with the former custom of $1 per ton 
and does not change matters materially 


Cast Pipe Prices 


About to be Fixed—Government Quo- 
tations are Reduced 


New York, Nov. 27.—Prices which 
are to be fixed on cast iron pipe now 
are being decided upon by a com- 


mittee of the cast-iron pipemakers 


and it is expected that these will be 


recommended to the American Iron 
and Steel institute this week for an- 
nouncement. In the meantime, the 


market in the east may be quoted 
lower at $54.50, New York, for 6-inch 
class B, and $57.50 for 4-inch, class B 
dull Most of 
the business placed of late been 
of small lots for government purposes. 


Demand is unusually 


has 


Some time ago, a special price of $59, 
at northern and $55 at southern foun- 
dries was quoted on government busi- 
ness by agreement among the makers 
About a week ago, however, this spe 
cial price was reduced to $49 at north- 
$45 at southern foundries. 


ern and 
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The only public letting in sight is a 


tonnage for Canada 


Iron Pipe is Active 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Strong demand 


exists for lap weld iron pipe and 
comes principally from the railroads 
and oil producers. Mills are able to 
take tonnages for this class of ma- 
terial, but are from two to three 
months behind on deliveries. Butt 


weld iron pipe is not in strong de- 
mand, owing to the decline in com- 
mercial building construction. Deliv- 


le promptly by pro- 


eries can be mac 
ducers. The demand for standard 
steel pipe is heavy, but the mills are 
far behind in deliveries and some of 
the more prominent makers are un- 


able to accept new business. 


Cast Pipe Still Dull 


Chicago, Nov. 27.—Comparatively littl 
business 1s coming to the front in cast 


iron pipe and many projects on which 

ds are made failed to result in sales. 
Figures were taken at Wooster, O., last 
week on iron, steel and concrete pipe but 
all figures were rejected as exceeding 
the appr priation Bids will be opened 


Jan. 3 at Winnipeg on about 4500 tons 


of large size pip This business was 
up several months ago, but prices then 
were too high and bids were rejected 
Figures were to be opened at Jackson, 


Mich., Nov. 26 on 167 tons. 
New Business Needed 


Birmingham, N 27.—While cast iron 
pipe trade is not as active as it has 
been, there is but little, if any curtail- 
ment of the melt of iron at the pip 
foundries in this territory However, 
there is need for new business. The 
soil pipe makers expect improvement in 
trade conditions and two or three plants 
now partially or wholly out of com- 
mission are expected to resume oper 


ations after the first of the year. 


TT rir 


By nN " = 

riate Lonnage 

For Allied Needs is Placed With 
Youngstown District Mills 


Youngstown, Nov. 28.—Between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 tons of universal plates 
have been allotted among the mills 
in this and nearby districts. While 


this tonnage was distributed by the 


government, it is understood it will 
be forwarded to the allies. Inquiry 
for universal plates is extremely 


heavy although little or no tonnage 
is available. for this quarter since the 
government has become such a strong 
factor in the market. However, light 
tonnages of grooved and _ sheared 
plates are being shipped from time 


to time. 
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Destroyer Sheets Placec 
Large Additional Tonnage Distributed to Various Mills— Further 
1918 Contracting Being one With Regular Customers 


Vv, gstow a) \ Q Huge t j S e hea 
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quarter of next year. Uniy the re A 
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quirements of regular customers ar 
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being taken yevi ani nese Su 
ject to the understanding tnat a pos 
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Occupies New ant 
been taken on ! the e1 s : 
half. All this busine wa ¢ The Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. is 
,or s45 A 
it the governm«: base Of 4.2oc, | S moving into its new plant at Fifty-sixth 
7 , ; — a , led , a ° . 
urgh, tf No. 10 gage blue annealed, ayenue and West Twelfth street, Chi 
2c a , 
or 4.435c, Philadelphia cago Tr} new structure is one story, 


‘ saw tooth roof, 300 x 550 feet A fea- 
Take Tonnages for 1918 
ture is the large heat treating depart- 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Makers of sheets ment for hardening steel used in its 
continue to take tonnages for 1918 d shear shop. This company also builds 
| + } 


livery Galvanized tonnages are being heat treating furnaces of the type de- 


sold for first quarter and black sheets veloped by its own practise 
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Fullest Aid 


To Government Pledged by Fabricat- 
ors in Effecting New Organization 
Nov. 27. 


76 companies throughout the 


Pittsburgh, Representing 


country, 


fabricators held a meeting today at 
the William Penn hotel upon the call 
of a war service committee made up 


of members of the industry and 


formed an organization for the dura 
the 


abricators f 
Fabricator oO 


known as the Steel 
the U 
organization is 


tion of war 


nited States 


designed to aid 


The 


the government and to this end pro 


poses collective rather than individual 
lings with the latter in connection 


dea 


with its requirements upon the fab 


ricating industry. The permanent or 


ganization comprises the 
Gc BD. 
ginia 
Va., 
Rights, of 
Co., New 


original war service 


president, 
Michael, president of the Vir 
Bridge & 


and the 


Iron Co., Roanoke 
treasurer, L. D 
Shoemaker & 


together 


secretary 


Louis | 
York, with the 
committee, whose 
| 
i 


membership is to be increased by 


four additional 


appointed by Mr. Michael. 


the selection of men 
bers to be 


The 
ing permanent 


convention organized by mak- 
the 


President 


temporary organi 
Michael 
Rights, 


ration officers, and 


Secretary-Treasurer and the 


war service committee, with provis 
ion for increasing the membership of 
the latter. The committee was author 
ized to establish and maintain rep 
resentation at Washington which, if 
desired by authorities, will co-operat: 


with the Emergency Fleet corpora 
tion and other government agencies 
[It will be the purpose of the con 


mittee to give expert advice to the 
government in the matter of distrib 
uting tonnage and to take the best 
possible care of its fabricating re 
quirements in other directions 

By a resolution unanimously adopt 


pledged the serv 
industry to the gx 


fabricators 
the 
By-laws for the new organiza 


ed the 
ices of vern 
ment 
tion will be prepared by the president, 
secretary-treasurer and the war serv 
ice committee 
act aS an executive On 
Phoenix 
Phoenixville, Pa.; George 


Works Co., 


Thomas | arle, Bethle 


sists of John Sterling Deans, 
Bridge Co., 
P. Bard, Petroleum Iron 
Sharon, ; 


Steel 


Pa.; 
hem Bridge Corp., South Beth 
lehem, Pa.; H. A. Fitch, Kas 
Structural Steel C« 
Mo.; J. L. Kimbroug! 
Co., Muncie, Ind.; C. D. Mar 
Marshall-McClintic Co 
L. D. Rights, Louis F. Shoemaker & 
New York, and H. A. Wagner: 


tia o., Milwaukes 


Co.. 


W is« 


Bridge { 


The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
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Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., has re- 
cently received orders for the follow 
ing cranes from the Baldwin Loco 
motive Works, Eddystone, Pa.; Eight 
20-ton 5-motor electric traveling 
cranes, 76-foot span; five 10-ton, 4-mo 
tor, 47-foot span; two 15-ton with 
5-ton auxiliaries, 76-foot span All 
of these are of the overhead electri 


traveling type 


Knginee rs 


Be General of Annual 
Convention of A. S. M. E. 


Will 


What is expected to be f 
convention in the history of the Amer 
I Mecl 


ican Society ianical Eng 


will be held in the Engineering Societies 
building, New York city, Dec. 4, 5, ¢ 
and 7 The dominant theme of th 
meeting will be the engineers’ part 
the war, and an interesting program 
is been arranged touching on virtually 
every phase r the questi n i ue i) 
evening an norary membership will 
conferred on Maj.-Gen. George W. 
Goethals, with an address by Hon. Wil 
liam H. Taft. The introducti f 1 
president elect and the Presid its recep 
tion also will come on that evening 


Following a business meeting 


nesday morning, the “keynote” sessiot 
of the convention will be held 

Simultaneous with the continuation 
the “keynote” session in the aft 

will be three meetings devote l respe 
vely to power plant subjects; 1 en 
ral pape technical in charact 

to codes prepared by the subcommitt 
n protection of industrial worke 

Sate stand as Tor elevat S d 
W lworking machin \ smol vill 

nelude tl da 

There will be 1 session Thursda 
morning under the auspices of the s« 
tions committee given over to a discus 

n by delegates, thereby affording an 
pportunity f 1 comparison of methods 
employed in the rious sections 
Thursday afternoon, a_ session ll 1 
cle ted to tl subject of Ir tion 
n Munitions Manufacture ul tl 
ispices of the subcommitte: n ma 
chine shop practice Friday morning 
the closing session of the period will be 
iven over in part to the d 5 1 f 
two problems: namely, tl! ncreasing 
employment of women in the machine 
shops and munitions works; and th 
preparatory work now being undertaken 
for training the large number of crip- 
pled men, who may be expected t 

urn from the war 

The Inland Steel Co has l rvic 
flag in its ¢ hicago ofhce contain 168 
stars About 20 more will be added 
shortly for men taken by the draft ri 


cently. 


November 29, 1917 
» > 
Further Extras 


On Tin Plate Covering Width 
Length are Announced 


chairman of the 
steel 


KE. H 
mittee on steel 
Iron and 


Gary, 
and 


the American Steel institute, 


referring to the recommendation of 





the committee, under date of Nov. 20, 
covering certain differentials and ex 
tras on sheets, tin plates and round 
billets for seamles tubes, states that 
the committee now recommends a 
further list of extras on tin plates 
covering width and len n cokes 
and charcoals This list, which cov 


ers all grades of cokes to premium 
charcoals, is as follows 
No. 16 Gage to No. 24 Gage Inclusive 
le per 1 for « ncl 
r \ 
195 Pounds to 90 Pour Inclusive 


Lighter Than 90 Po 


Lighter Pounds to 55 Pounds 


L. F. Hamilton has resigned as man 
ger of the advertising department of 
he National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
ind has accepted a position as man- 
ger of sales promotion « the Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., Bosto manutfac- 
turer of pipe fitting machinery, which 
bought the Kewanee, Ill, works of 
the National Tube Co. Mr. H ilton 
will be succeeded by W. L. Schaeffer 
vho has been his assistant for seven 
years Che change be ( t 
Dy l 
Governm ) 

Ar igreement is eel reached 
whereby the United States govern 
ment will pay $1,330,000 for land 
at Port Newark Terminal, N. J., for 
a site for quartermaster’s supply 
depots. With this money the city of 
Newark plans to develop 400 addi 
tional acres at the terminal Gov 
ernment buildings, for which plans 
already have been drawn, will occupy 
133 acres and the government has 
asked an option on an additional 
190 acres. Buildings to be erected 
for the storage of military supplies 


to be sent abroad will cost $7,500,000 
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> 1 iWIe< ta } hy itt lat r , f+ > x r - + ° ¥ » Be i * 1. } » 
Sell I ates nills to be built later. One of the six Takes Order for 40 § nips 
100-ton open-hearth furnaces is com- TI \ , -ow a x 
P 1e ‘rican Shipbuilding UL 
Some Producers Offer Odd Lots— pleted and the company expects to , —_—  pemaene es Sig 
I J I “1 1 | | ° 
Cleveland, has received an order fron 


Furnaces Take Foundry Coke have the remaining units completed ° 
the Emergency Fleet corporation fi 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 28. (By wire.) 40 ocean-going vessels of about 3500 





Offerings of odd lots of plates are tons carrying capacity These ves 
being made by producers in the great To As sist Replogle sels will require about 40,000 tons of 
er Pittsburgh district While some ll steel. They are of standard Welland 
of these tonnages technically might Paul Mackall assistant salesmanager canal size, similar to those which 
be considered as stock supplies, it is for the Bethlehem Steel Co has been are now being built on the lakes in 
understood that makers are asking appointed assistant to Steel Direc- arge number. With the orders previ 
mill price rather than the higher war« tor J. L. Replogle and will be in ously held, the American < any 
house level Fair-sized tonnages of charge of the buying and distributing now has contracts for delivering about 
plates have been bought by consum- of projectile steel with headquarters 70 salt water boats during 1918 
ers in the Pittsburgh district from at Washington 
eastern makers , Take Ship C itracts 
Inability of pig-iron makers to ob- Seni te rae: 
tain furnace coke has caused a num Or; ens Capital Offic e Contracts for 10 steel merchant 
ber of them to buy 72-hour fuel at $7, oP: ot oe ships of the 9500-ton type have been 
el i i Bl oat he Inland Steel Co. has opened an awarded to the Erickson Engineering 
price. The furnaces are able to ob thee at 903 Will ins building, Washing- Co., Seattle, Wash., by the Emergency 
inl, Stites OF teundry coke, which ton, in charge of O P. Black, who Fleet corporation The Patterson 
otherwise they could not get. owing *™ erly was sales manager at the St McDonald Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, 
to the order of the fuel administra Louis office of this company. This of- has been awarded a contract for 8800 
doe that coke be shipped to blast fice is for the purpose of giving closer ton merchant vessels valued at $24, 
furnaces only. This has caused an — peration with the government 000,000 
increased shortage of fuel at foun 
dries, an additional number of which 4 


have been compelled to close down 


y ) fa ] ] ik ‘“ 1 “ | nite ’ 
Shipping Board Controls | 1 Me INOn-lerrous Metals 


aa ye¢ 4 u a 
Many Million Tons Copper Lead Spelter ‘Tin 
Washington, Nov. aT. Official an eR RRR Re a a 
nouncement of the shipping board dis ae . ; i Rata 
closes that the Emergen: y Fleet cor- New \ N | " ‘ pe ' S | 
poration has under contract, under ' , V. Mey 
requisition or completed and released a PI 
a total of 1409 vessels of all types aad . ; ‘ : s P 
of an aggregate of 8,363,808 dead ' 
weight tons. Of the total, 884 are : mmitt nt ; pe 
under contract, of which 451 are to ft tat that were 
a 


be of steel, 375 of wood and 58 of 


composite steel and wood construc- , le ce thee 
tion. Contracts are pending for 99 :, must, in turn, 1 1 report at , , "' y ¥ 
other ships. Those requisitioned total ' mont é t leliveri¢ ona ner 
426. ted, were asked to sign and , pow 

The vessels contracted for have a ~ . ' ; sa 
total capacity of 4,724,300 tons, 3,186,- nmission of not ee Heptecca. 

400 being in steel. The vessels for \ per cent 1 er expenses 1 profit pecte yr ; the Lond 2 ‘ nt : ‘’ i 
which contracts are pending have a ; ' = ' freight ! 
total tonnage of 610,000 and those . . He. ' Pirreapere sings ta pple t t 
requisition« d of 3.029.508 tons. Of the ne “ ol mene : ; : a . 8 . i 
requisitioned ships 33 have been com- per ! v ‘ r nd oe the “ > ma way + 7 
pleted and represent 257,575 tons car- need f the consuming Chinese N 1 ther 
rying capacity. ™ —* p OR. war orders will Se tate: e quoted t 66.50c, New Yorl 

er \ t er ' ; 

< , ' 

Within a few weeks the new hot rogt seo : a : ‘ : ; 
strip mill of th frumbull Steel Co., f ; : “ ¢ to ¢ St. J | f 
Warre! {) will ¢ placed nm opera 1 es . ‘ I L N D \ 
tion This mill is expected to show 4. fferer tween the y grades silos Se noe 
a high efficiency and low conversion ‘"%* “tere! nsisted , _ : . aah . 
cost since the finished material will hes . + ean 7 arn as oar ' rag aren: : aia ; : oH ae =e . 
be produced from the billet without r the prir western pric ry ¢ sana luty paid show 
reheating. A 36-inch two-high bloon iv in ft Pp : p to 14 
ing mill is being installed by the eae eakness has d I putes 3 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., on “e . aaa oie ag , ' 

November and December, 7.7 to 7.8 , N virgit t 6c t No. 1 


and will serve the 18 and 2l-inch bar 1 Geet quarter. Be ta 0.2%: cin dialed Bia Met MA Os 60 ceed Wao. om 

















Kconomical Use of Grinding Wheels 


A Thorough Understanding of the Grinding Wheel as a Cutting Tool is an 
Essential Factor in the Solution of the Problem of 


HE modern grinding wheel 
plays an extremely important 
part in the metal-working in- 
dustries. Its great usefulness begins 
in the foundry just as soon as the 


newly poured castings have become 
sufficiently cool to be removed to the 
cleaning floor. It is used in the alloy 
steel industry to remove seams, blis- 
ters and billets, prior to 
rolling them into commercial shapes. 
Large later on to 
grind the various metal parts that are 
into machine auto- 


airplanes, wat 


flaws from 


numbers are used 


fashioned tools, 


mobiles, locomotives, 


and the multitude of steel 


tools that are also employed in cut- 


munitions 
ting metals. 


Realizing the grinding wheel 


indispensable to the 
that 


that 
is practically 
foundryman, it is 


fair to assume 


he is vitally interested in those fac- 
tors that contribute to the economical 
this tool. Although 


widespread publicity has been resorted 


use of cutting 


some of the grinding wheel 


manufacturers, in order to demonstrate 


to by 


the methods of using and caring for 
obtain 
cost, yet 


grinding wheels to maximum 


service at minimum there 


are evidences that there is much to be 


learned in this direction. 

To develop the modern grinding 
wheel into a tool of usefulness and 
dependability, has been the abrasive 


manufacturer’s problem, but the prob- 
not the 
produced. The grinding wheel maker 
further than this. He 
that he 
the 


lem is solved when wheel is 


must go must 
can take 
qualities that 


educate the 
advantage of all 


user so 


science and skill have put into the 
wheel. 
Analysis of Grinding Wheel Problem 


The development of this subject will 


rest upon the following analysis of 
factors that will contribute to the 
economical use of grinding wheels 


in the foundry, if they are understood 


and taken into consideration: 
A thorough understanding of the 
grinding wheel as a cutting tool is 


the first essential. 
The castings to be ground must be 
carefully considered with special ref- 


The author of this paper, which was presented 
at the Boston meeting of the American Foun 
drymen’s association, is associated with the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Economically Grinding Castings 


BY W. T. MONTAGUE 


erence to their size and shape, the 
physical properties of the metal, and 
the amount of grinding to be done 


The condition of the grinding ma- 
chines must be satisfactory This 
refers to weight and _ rigidity, solid 
foundations, adequate bearings and 


proper lubrication 
The speed of the grinding wheel 
is of the utmost importance and must 
be held within certain limits if proper 
cutting action and economy in wheel 
consumption are to be obtained. 
The personal factor must be taken 





‘ ° . | e . ‘ 
Cutting Grinding Costs 
Efficient and economical grinding 
is accomplished through a balance 
between maximum cutting and mini- 
The life 


seriously 


mum wheel consumption. 
abrasive wheel ts 
improper 


operation at 


of an 
affected by 
and by 


foundations 
speeds 
above or below Adequate 


records of wheel consumption as a 


either 
normal, 
workmen for 


basis of rewarding 


industry and economy are recom- 
mended. In wheels, the 
physical properties of the metal and 


the amount of grinding to be done 


selecting 


are factors of prime importance. 











into consideration and _ allowances 
made for it. 
Adequate records of wheel consump- 


tion should be kent and if conditions 


warrant industry and economy on the 
part of the workmen should be prop- 
erly rewarded. 

The use of the grinding wheel 
should be made safe by proper pro 
tection devices. 


It is a well-known fact that the 
amount of work one gets out of a 
machine, engine or tool, is often 
directly proportional to one’s knowl- 
edge and understanding of that ma- 
chine, engine or tool, granting, of 
course, that the tool is not defective 
or unsuited to the operation in the 
first place. This is particularly true 
of the grinding wheel, which is an 
aggregation of minute cutting tools 
bonded together so they can with 
stand the high rotative speed neces 


sary to rapidly remove large quanti 


ties of metal. 
The composition of the’ vitrified 
grinding wheel, which type is almost 


always used for snagging castings, 
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is as simple as its manufacture is com- 


plex. It is made of abrasive grain, 
clay bond and _ water. Subsequent 
burning in a kiln and heat treatment 


vitrifies the bond and produces that 


quality termed “hardness”. 


The Choice of Wheels 

material 
upon 
to be ground. 
cut- 
metals used in castings today, 


kinds of 


aluminous 


The selection of abrasive 
is almost dependent 


metal 


entirely 
the nature of the 


There have been developed for 


ting the 
artificial abra- 


two principal 


sive—the group and the 
group 


the former are alundum, aloxite, boro- 


carbide of silicon Included in 


carbone, adamite, and the like, and in 


the latter group crystolon, carborun- 
dum, carbolite, etc Without going 
into the reasons therefor, we will 
simply state that experience has 
shown that for materials of high 
tensile strength, the aluminous abra- 
sives prove the most efficient. This 
means that the various kinds of steel, 
wrought iron and annealed malleable 


iron, automatically call for an abrasive 
such as alundum. On the other hand, 


chosen for cast iron, 
chilled 


annealed malleable iron, brass, bronze, 


cry stolon is 


including gray and iron, un 
aluminum and copper, which are mate- 
tensile 


clear 


rials of comparatively low 


strength. This distinction is 


cut and quite easy to remember. 

The question of what size of grain 
to use is not difficult to settle The 
size of the wheel, amount of material 
to be removed, and the nature of the 
metal usually determine this very 
readily Finish is seldom a _ consid- 
eratian and so very coarse grits are 
used 

How hard to bond a grinding wheel 


is a point not so readily determined. 
The many, 


‘siete 
including 


influencing factors are 


Physical properties of the metal to 
be ground 
the surface 


face of the 


Shape and condition of 
to be presented to the 
grinding wheel 

Speed of the 

Condition of the 
as to rigidity and 
dle. 

Method of applying 


grinding wheel 
machine 
spin- 


grinding 
steadiness of 


the work, that 
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is, whether mechanically or entirely 
by hand. 

Manufacturers of abrasive wheels in 
trying to serve customers and meet 
their requirements, are continually 
reminded that the question of what 
constitutes a “grade” or the degree 
of hardness of a grinding wheel is not 
fully understood. Grade is the word 
used to designate relative hardness 
of any given grinding wheel. By 
hardness, we do not in this instance 
refer to the hardness of the abrasive, 
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each of these properties is a function 
of the other and to measure the force 
of resistance to disintegration in 
grinding wheels has been impossible 
on a commercial scale up to this 
time. 

The belief is quite common that a 
grade is an exact value. A _ grade 
is not an exact value or a definite 
point in the scale of hardness. It is 
a range between limits and all wheels 
which test within this range carry the 
same grade letter. 



























































































































































which is fixed throughout any one One way to measure the strength of 
wheel. We refer to the strength of the bond is to revolve a grinding 
the bond in retaining its grip on the wheel at increasing speeds until it 
cutting grains of the wheel. If the bursts. Knowing the bursting speed, 
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FIG. 1—BREAKING 


STRENGTH OF WHEELS OF VARIOUS GRADES. 


FIG. 2— 


RANGE IN BREAKING STRENGTH OF WHEELS OF VARIOUS GRADES 


bond is of insufficient strength to 
hold the cutting particles in the face 
of the wheel until they have become 
dulled and worn from the cutting 
process, then we call the wheel too 
soft. On the contrary, an excessively 
“hard” wheel is one where the bond 
retains the grit long after it has 
become dulled and is therefore prac- 
tically useless. The word “hardness” 
might almost be called a misnomer 
and perhaps the somewhat more 
clumsy phrase, “resistance to disinte- 
gration”, ought to be substituted. 
This resistance to disintegration, or 
grade, is actually determined by meas- 
uring another separate property of the 
wheel, namely, the resistance of the 
bond to the penetration of a hardened 
steel tool. However, it is known that 


necessary to 
down can 


the centrifugal force 
cause the bond to break 
be readily calculated. 

In order to obtain the data used 
in plotting Fig. 1, a lot of wheels 
were speeded up to point where the 
fiber stress, due to centrifugal force, 
exceeded the strength of the bond and 
breakage occurred. All of these wheels 
were of the same size, with the same 
grit, but of different degrees of hard- 
ness. The grade J broke when the 
stress was 1650 pounds per square inch, 
the grade K at 1750 pounds per square 
inch, and so on. Therefore, one might 
infer that all grade J wheels would 
burst when this same stress was reached. 

Now consider Fig. 2 and let us see 
what really happens when several wheels 
of supposedly the same grade are test- 
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ed. We find that those that have been 
determined to be of grade J hardness 
will burst at stresses ranging from 1600 
to 1700 pounds per square inch, grade M 
at from 1880 to 1790 pounds per square 
inch, and so on. In other words, a grade 
represents a range of values between 
definite limits. An understanding of 
this point is most essential to the users 
of grinding wheels and will explain 
many seeming variations in grinding 
wheel action and life. 

Assume a certain snagging operation 
is being performed, whereby all the 
factors combine to bring a pressure 
against the grain on the face of the 
wheel which causes a stress represented 
by arrow C, Fig. 2. Bear in mind 
that this is a tangential or peripheral 


stress, so to speak, not a stress due 
to centrifugal force. The wheel whose 
bond has a strength represented by 


arrow A will have a longer life than 
one represented by arrow B. This last 
wheel will not be bonded strong enough 
to withstand the grinding and 
wear away quite rapidly, 
much more rapidly than the difference 
in strength or hardness would seem to 
warrant. This point been devel- 
oped in detail because an understanding 
of it will eliminate many questions aris- 
ing between the wheel manufacturer and 
the wheel consumer. It is needless to 
say that there is a close limit to the 
allowable variation and the manufac- 
turer who best keeps within these limits, 


forces 


will in fact, 


has 


deserves the greatest confidence of the 
consumer. 

The old idea of grinding considered 
it as a wearing down of the metal 
by rubbing or friction. This is now 
our understanding of the lapping proc- 
ess and modern grinding has pro- 
gressed far beyond this point. How- 
ever, if a wheel is bonded too hard 
for the work at hand, or if the wheel 
is too fine or composed of an inferior 
abrasive, the metal is actually rubbed 
or burned off, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The modern grinding wheel of cor- 
rect specifications for the work pro- 
duces chips like thosesho wn in Fig 


4. Its action is similar to that of 
a steel milling cutter. On the face 
of the wheel are millions of cutting 
teeth at work every minute, and, 


although these teeth are not as large 
nor as strong as the teeth of a steel 
cutter, and cannot 
are capable of 
greater speed. 

In order for cut fast 
and free, it is mecessary for it to 
wear—that is, for the bond to release 
those grains that have become dulled 
and useless. From this it is seen that 
the grain, which has to the greatest 
degree the physical property of hard- 
ness (mineralogical hardness), 


cut as deep, they 


working at a much 


a wheel to 


com- 
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bined with sharpness, is the most effi- 
cient and will do the greatest amount 
of useful work before dulling. It is 
these very qualities that make alun- 
dum superior to the softer and more 
impure abrasive, emery, which dulls 
very rapidly under cutting pressures. 


How Face Condition Affects Cutting 

A set of experiments recently were 
carried out, showing how the condi- 
tion of the face of a grinding wheel 
affects its cutting action, its ability 
to remove metal and the power con- 
doing this. The _ results 
are shown in Fig. 5, which repre- 
sents the curve traced by the stylus 
graphic wattmeter connected 
to a motor-driven grinding machine. 
Section A of the curve shows the 
Then a bar of 
wheel under a 


sumed in 


of a 


no-load steel 
was applied to the 


given pressure and this pressure was 


power. 


held constant throughout the tests. 
What happened? First, the power 
consumpion climbed abruptly as the 


sharp cutting grain bit deeply into the 
metal. After two minutes of this 
rapid cutting, we reached the glazing 


point and the line C_ resulted At 
D we were working with a _ wheel, 
the cutting points of which were 
nearly all worn down flat. The power 
consumption was low because there 
was practically no useful work being 
done. The smooth grain simply 
rubbed and slipped over the bar. 
At E, the steel began to heat up 


and get sticky, so that particles began 


to load and smear into the pores 
of the wheel face. These respective 
conditions of the grains are _ illus- 
trated diagrammatically from left to 
cight above the curve. The power 
now climbed again, but still practi- 


cally no useful work was being done. 
At F, or even before this point was 
reached, the wheel should have been 
dressed or resharpened. This aptly 
illustrates the folly of using a wheel 
that is too hard or dense to cut freely 
without resorting to continual dress- 
ing. 


Action of an Ideal Wheel 


the ideal wheel is 
pictured in Fig. 6. This shows that 
the glazing period is no sooner en- 


The action of 


tered upon, than the bond suddenly 
gives way and releases the dulled 
teeth, New and sharp grains take 
their place and the cutting is re- 
sumed at very nearly the _ initial 
rate. A wheel of the correct grain 


and grade for the operation at hand 
can oftentimes be dressed by the 
additional application of pressure on 
the part of the operator, or by present- 
ing the very sharpest fins on a cast- 
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ing to the wheel face under increased 
pressure. This means that useful 
work is being performed while sharp- 
ening the wheel, with practically no 
lost time or wear of dresser cutters. 
It is this condition that all should 
aim for in selecting snagging wheels 
and the workmen should be educated 
to this kind of grinding. 


Some think that in order to make 
a wheel cut, you must force it ex- 
ceedingly hard. This is not true, if 


the wheel is not excessively hard or 
work. A wheel of the 
and grade will cut 
do not force it 
clearly 


fine for the 

grain 

you 
these 


correct 
faster if 
hard. If 
understood, it 
direct the grinding end of your busi- 
Failure to grasp 
disastrous 


too 
points are 


will enable you to 
ness 
the 
to economy. 

The next 
economy in the 
wheel in the foundry is a knowledge 


intelligently. 


essentials will prove 


factor of importance to 


use of the grinding 


of the effect of the physical prop- 
erties of the metal to be ground. 
To say that a wheel is desired for 
malleable iron may not be enough. 


This expression sometimes covers the 
annealed malleable and sometimes the 


white iron, before it has been an- 
nealed. If the iron is of the annealed 
variety, then alundum or an alu- 
minous abrasive should be employed, 
but if the iron has not been an- 


nealed, then by all means use crystolon 
or some carbide of 
Furthermore, the white 
usually require wheels of much greater 


silicon abrasive. 


iron castings 


hardness than the annealed castings 
and this is readily understood when 
the difference in hardness, density 
and structure of these metals is 
known. 

It is a common saying that the 
harder the metal the softer should 
be the grinding wheel. Strictly speak- 
ing, this applies only to _ precision 
grinding, certainly not to the snag- 
ging of castings. Let us consider 
manganese steel, which, as everyone 
knows, can be machined economically 
only with abrasives. This material 


offers a high resistance to penetration 
and hence, slightly 
usually employed for snagging 
ings made of manganese 
would be used for 
steel. Coarser grits 
more manual effort 
expected from the 
man. 

Soft, stringy materials generally call 
for comparatively coarse grits and 
medium hard grades. brittle 
materials require slightly finer grains 
and harder grades, sometimes one or 
both. 

It is 


finer grits are 
cast- 
than 
carbon 
require 
could be 


work- 


steel 
ordinary 
would 
than 
ordinary 


Dense, 


understood 


no doubt well 
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that the harder the fins and the sharp- 


er the contact, the harder must be 
the grinding wheel. This is neces- 
sary to counteract the dressing and 


tearing action of the projecting metal. 


In grinding steel castings, the break- 
gates and risers often 


ing-off of 





FIG. 3—CHIPS FROM AN UNSATISFAC- 
TORY WHEEL OR ONE IMPROP.- 
ERLY OPERATED 


leaves a very large volume of metal 
away. As the arc of 
contact thus there are in- 
creased loading tendencies, and some- 
times a heavy, black oil is daubed 
on the metal to keep the wheel open 
After much 
treated or 


to be ground 


increases 


and thus reduce dressing. 


experimenting, a specially 


filled wheel has been developed that 
automatically lubricates the cutting 
grains and often greatly lengthens 
the life of the wheel because of re- 
duced dressing. This filling is not 
thrown out by centrifugal force; it 
increases the life of the wheel and 





PROPERLY 
WHEEL 


CHIPS FROM A 
GRINDING 


FIG. 4 
OPERATING 


many times causes faster cutting ac- 


tion because of the lubrication. In 
instances where the grinding is of 
a very rough, heavy nature, this 
special treated wheel shows up to 


very good advantage and it would not 
be economical to use anything else. 
We now come to the third factor 


which has an important bearing on 
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LEGEND -A=V0 LOAD. B=POWER CONSUMED BY SHARP CUTTING POINTS OF NEWLY DRESSED WHEEL. 
C=CuTTING PoinTs BEGINNING TO DULL. D=GLAzEO ConoiTION -LeESS BITE ANO FRICTION. 
£=LOADING -/NCREASE IN FRICTION BUT NO USEFUL WorRK DONE. 
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grinding wheel economy, namely, the foundation. The results were as fol- 
condition of the grinding machine. lows: 
Economy cannot be expected if the Average life of wheels on wood tioor, 
; 2 : ; ee Rg a Ge cnadesdavauaha ; 113 
machines are light and shaky, or if ayerace ‘jie of wheels on concrete 
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A test conducted by an extensive portant consideration. In this case, 
user of grinding wheels for the pur- the concrete foundation paid for it 
pose of determining whether or not self inside of two menths and the 
it pays to install concrete foundations saving in wheels will go on indef 
under the grinding machines, may nitely. As it was, several hundred 
interest you. This test was conduct- dollars were saved by this company 
ed with wheels of the same size and the first year that concrete founda 
same grain and grade, on the very tions were used. 
same machines and with identical Loose and insecure mooring are also 
castings. One set of machines was detrimental to the life of the grind 
mounted on concrete or solid founda- ing wheel. Don’t wait until the ma 
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foundry floor before remedying mat 


ters 
Similar figures could be produced to 
effected by keeping 


show the saving 


bearings in good condition. Excessive 


radial play and end play destroy 
the wheel rapidly Many times com- 
plaints received to the effect that 


grinding wheels are not standing up 
as they formerly did, can be traced 
directly to bearing troubles. The in- 


troduction of harder grades only par- 


tially remedies matters because the 
speed of cutting is sacrificed and the 


' 
operator has to put forth greater 


effort to do the same amount of 
work. 
Grinding l.arge Castings 
In the case of a medium-sized or 
large steel foundry, grinding quite a 


variety of castings, it is important 


to have the grinding machines prop- 


erly arranged 
work may be ground with a 


handling. 


and grouped, so_ the 
minimum 


amount of 


Extremely large castings that must 
be ground in place should be gone 
over with wheels mounted on small 
portable electric, pneumatic or flexi- 


the 
that 


is needed is a convenient lamp socket 


ble shaft grinding machines In 


case of the electric machines, all 


or a wall terminal. 

Next should come a battery of 
swing-frame grinding machines. to 
handle the medium-heavy castings 
such as drawbars, locomotive wheels 
and other similarly heavy castings 
that cannot readily be handled. These 
machines should be located where 
prompt crane service is to be had 
Then finally, the smaller castings 


that could be easily handled should be 


ground on floor stands conveniently 


arranged 


machines, 


The proper grouping of 
segregation of castings, and prompt 
crane service will make for general 
efficiency in the cleaning operation 


This should be looked out for by a 
man of good judgment who could 
also tell where to grind and where 
to chip. Much valuable time is lost 
in trying to chip off fins that could 
be ground off in a fraction of the 
time and with much less effort 
Speeds of Grinding Wheel 
Much has been said and written 
about proper operating speeds for 
grinding wheels, but perhaps some 
important phases of this subject have 
not yet been made thoroughly clear 
Generally speaking, the correct speed 
ranges for the grinding wheels used 
in snagging castings lie between 5000 
and 6000 surface feet per minute 
This is fairly well established and 
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quite generally accepted by the manu face speed Therefore, at 11 inches \t 5400 surface feet per minute and 
facturers of grinding wheels. Thisrange diameter, the cutting grains have only full diameter, all of the wheels tested 
was determined partly by long years 40 per cent of the energy that they start off at a 200 or 250-hour pace 
of experience and partly by physical had at 18 inches diameter and they However, before the speed has been 
laws and the desire for an adequate cannot be expected, therefore, to grind reduced 300 surface feet, we notice 
factor of safety. The engineer build as rapidly Also, because of the de a change in the slope of the eurve 
ing bridges, steel structures, ma- creased energy stored up in each grain ndicating reduced life At 4000 sur- 
chines and what not, recognizes the of abrasive, it is less capable of with face feet per minute, 13 inches diame 
necessity for an adequate factor of tanding the resistance offered by the ter, the falling off is most pronounced 
safety and makes due allowance fo: steel and hence is more readily tort and instead of obtaining 150 hours of 
it. Similarly, the engineer in making from its setting This, then, explains wheel life, it ranges all the way from 
grinding wheels sees the great neces the difficulty that will be encountered 100 to 135 irs. Had these wheels 
sity for a factor of safety in operat n attempting to grind at very low yeen speeded up at 15 inches diameter 
ing speed. All snagging wheels mad urface speeds. and again at 12 inches, the 150 hours 
by reliable manufacturers are sub On the other hand, if this same life would have been more nearly 
jected to a speed test the last minute wheel was giving satisfaction at 5500 attained 

before being packed that generates surface feet per minute, and an at When a user of grinding wheels 
a centrifugal stress many times in tempt were made to speed it up to wishes to avoid the trouble of main 
excess of the stress prevailing under 7000 surface feet, no greater produ taining fairly conétant surface speed, 
the recommended operating § speed tion would be realized This is due 1¢ invariably tries to keep his wheel 


In the case of the Norton Co., this 
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tested factor of safety runs from 2% 
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gain to offset certain drawbacks. It } * ¢ 
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It is now common knowledge that x 5! 
it is necessary to keep the speed of 
the grinding wheel approximately with 
in the recommended range, if its pro- os ey ae Fay etic pay 
ductive capabilities are to be main 
tained It has been demonstrated 
that if a wheel's speed is allowed to r r* A= ; i——_—_~-— 
WHEEL WEAR i 











fall to a very low level, or if it is 


speeded up beyond a certain point, in FIG. 7—RELATION OF LIFE OF WHEEL TO SPEED 
both cases reduced cutting ability 
for the same amount of effort ex to the glazing effect resulting from life up by using wheels of excessively 
pended is the result. In the case of the increased duty imposed on each hard grade. The immediate effect of 
a subnormal wheel speed, not only § abrasive grain this is increased power consumption 
does the productive capacity fall off, Keeping a fairly constant surface and decreased speed of cutting, neither 
but also, there is excessive wheel speed by increasing the revolutions tf which are desired ig. 8 shows 
wear. as the wheel wears down, is the prop that regardless of speed, successively 
To illustrate this point, let us con- er procedur for maximum cutting harder grades require more and more 
sider the case of an 18-inch wheel ability with minimum wear This power to remove the same amount of 
used for snagging steel castings At relation of life of wheel to speed is material 
1175 revolutions per minute its periph perhaps more clearly indicated i It is, therefore, quite evident from 
eral speed is 5500 surface feet per lig. 7, representing actual results of the foregoing that economy in wheel 
minute, and it cuts and wears satis tests conducted in a large foundry life comes from maintaining fairly 
factorily. If the revolutions remain The curves show the rate of decreas mstant surface speed as the diame- 
the same, at 11 inches diameter, the in wheel life as the surface speed ters of the wheels are reduced. This 
surface speed is reduced to 3500 feet drops off. [he continuous straight can be brought about by using vari 
What is the result? Every cutting line is for a wheel lasting 150 hours able speed motors, or by having ma- 
grain on the face of a revolving wearing uniformly from 18 inches to chines running at graded speeds, to 
grinding wheel has a definite amount 9 inches in diametet Surface speed which the worn wheels are shifted at 
of energy stored up in it. It is the at the start was 5400 surface feet given sizes 
expenditure of this energy that enables per minute, and, the revolutions per rhe next point that requires careful 
the grain to do useful work and minute being maintained constant at consideration is the personal factor 
remove metal. Now the energy avail 9 inches diameter, the surface speed entering into the use of snagging 
able varies as the square of the sur- of the wheel was reduced to 2700 feet wheels No two men will get the 
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same life or production from a grind- 
ing wheel, even though the work and 
conditions are identical. If the foun- 
dry is large and there is a constant 
duplication of work so that the piece 


rate can be used, then it is safe 
to say that harder wheels must be 
used than where day rate compen- 


sation is in force. However, the ideal 
condition that permits the wheelmaker 
to specify a free-cutting wheel, is 
where there is a premium paid for 
maximum production with minimum 
wheel wear. é 


The Human Element 


Some men work the corners of the 
wheel hard, others are abusive in 
applying the castings, and still others 
think they must remove a quarter 
of an inch of abrasive in dressing, 
where a sixteenth of an inch would be 
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hardness of wheel, we get a result 
that would indicate a wide variation, 
if the personal factor is not consid- 
ered. This is not idle speculation. 
It is stated from observation of actual 
cases. 

Where there is a constant duplica- 
tion of work and the piece-rate is 
used, there is a very simple but 
serviceable method for computing the 
relative efficiency of various grinding 
wheels and operators. The operator’s 
earnings on a given class of work 
per dollar cost of wheel may be con- 
sidered, under these circumstances, as 
a very fair means of determining the 
efficiency of the particular wheel used. 
To encourage operators to use their 
wheels economically, a bonus’ or 
premium is sometimes paid for all 
earnings in excess of a given figure. 
out very satisfactorily 


This works 





























































































































NET OCRINOING HORSEPOWER PER CUBIC INCH OF SIETAL REMOVED 
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FIG. RELATION OF HARDNESS TO POWER CONSUMPTION 
ample. All of these factors have and means that the competent grinder 


their effect, and must be allowed for. 
It is, therefore, important that some 
kind of a record should be kept, show- 
ing just how each grinder uses his 
wheels. Many times the grinding 
wheel manufacturer is blamed unjustly 
for apparent variations in wheel life 
and hardness. In some of these in- 
stances the true causes can be attrib- 
uted to the operation of this personal 
factor. For instance, if a wheel should 
happen to be on the soft side of a 
certain grade and it should get into 
the hands of a grinder who was very 
hard on grinding wheels, a_ certain 
life and production would be obtained. 
Now, in the same lot of wheels, there 
might be one that varied slightly 
the other way or toward the hard side. 
Suppose that this was used by a man 
who was more careful in using his 
wheel. It is evident the wheel would 
last very much longer under these 
conditions and hence from a very 
slight and permissible variation in 


is rewarded for his competency. It 
also invariably means that free-cutting 
wheels will be used and hence maxi- 
mum production is obtained. 


Records on Snagging Castings 


Here are some actual figures ob- 
tained from snagging wheels that are 
interesting: 


Weight Average 
Life, of castings, per hour, 
hours pounds pounds 
127 26,543 208 
157% 27,043 172 


If no records were kept, the wheel 
with longer life and slightly greater 
tonnage, would undoubtedly 
been picked as the more eco- 
However, the wheel 
with 127 life produced 20% 
per cent more castings a day and 
the profit on this increased production 
more than offset the slightly increased 
abrasive cost. 

Another large consumer of snagging 
wheels keeps a tabular record on 


total 

have 
use. 

hours 


nomical to 
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printed cards of the following: Date; 
pieces ground; weight, pounds; hours 
of grinding; earnings; and wheel loss 
on diameter. These figures permit of 
the calculation of the abrasive cost 
per ton of castings ground, and the 
earnings per ton of castings ground. 
Manifestly, it is desirable to keep the 
abrasive cost as low as is consistent 
with satisfactory earnings per ton. 
Keeping such records as these makes 
it easy to pick out the correct grind- 
ing wheel, and enables the foundryman 
to tell just what each of his grinders 
are doing. He can also tell what the 
wheel manufacturer is sending him, 
without guesswork, or resorting to 
hearsay evidence from a few of the 
This is decidedly practical 
time 


operators. 
and works for economy. It is 
large foundrymen paid more attention 
to this phase of manufacturing cost, 
for nowhere is it easier to save or 
lose large sums than in the cleaning 
operations where grinding wheels are 
used. 

Here is an example which shows 
that it is worth while to keep ade- 
quate grinding records. A certain large 
draw-bars was using a 
It had fairly long life 
out a large number of 
was used up. On the 
other hand, grinders were con- 
tinually complaining that they had 
to work too hard and dress too often. 
the grinding wheelmakers 
were called into consultation and a 
test out with different 
grains and grades of wheel. The re- 
sult was the choosing of a wheel, one 
The complaints ceased 
put 
and al- 
used up 

greatly 


producer of 
hard wheel. 
turned 


before it 


and 
bars 
the 


Finally 


carried several 


grade softer. 


as soon as this wheel was into 
general use in the foundry, 
though the wheels were 

faster, the production 
increased and the overhead corre- 
spondingly reduced. A brief analysis 
of this will show up the. facts to 


better advantage: 


was 


Hard 
wheel wheel 
$0.49 $0.55 
1800 800 
10.2 


Soft 


Grinding cost per ton ground 
Total number pieces ground 
Pieces ground per hour..... x 

The use of the 
creased grinding cost 12 per cent, but 
increased production 27 per cent and 
because of 


softer wheel in- 


lowered overhead charges 


the increased turned out in 


the same time with the same equip 


tonnage 


ment. 

foundryman who operates a 
foundry of any should try to 
work system that 
to his particular conditions. 
consult the 
and take advantage of 
perience he has acquired in handling 
many similar problems. It does not 
much to investigate, but 


Every 
size 
would apply 
Let him 
wheelmaker if necessary 
whatever ex- 


out a 


cost very 
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it is decidedly expensive to continue 
operating year after year with ineffi- 
cient and wasteful methods of snag- 
ging and cleaning. 

A discussion of grinding wheel econ- 
omy would hardly be complete with- 


out some mention, at least, of the 
necessity of making the use of this 
tool safe. It is not economy to allow 


the work to get jammed in between 
the wheel and the rest, because the 
wheel undoubtedly would be broken. 


This is prevented by keeping the 
rests adjusted close up to the face 
of the wheel. It is not economy 


to have one or more grinders going 
to the hospital every little while to 
have a foreign body removed from 
the This can be prevented by 
supplying an approved type of glass 
goggle, the men wear them 
while Much trouble also 
has been from flying pieces 
of chilled dresser cutters, which 
break in the dressing operation. This 
can be eliminated by using hooded 

State laws are beginning 
for closer attention to 


eye. 


making 
grinding. 
caused 
iron 


dressers. 
to call 
features. 


such 


the humanitarian side 


question, it is 


Apart from 
of this undoubtedly 
more economical to employ safeguards 
where rapidly revolving grinding 
are used than to trust to 
that there will be no 
The of castings is 
heavy and wearing work at best, and 
the that the foundryman can 
do is to make the working condition 
as safe and bearable as possible. 


wheels 


chance acci- 


dents. cleaning 


least 


Coal Production Increases 


In commenting on the report of 
coal production prepared by the 
geological survey, Director George 


O. Smith points out that coal short- 
ages cannot be attributed to the fail- 
ure of the soft-coal mines to produce 
more coal than in the past. Coal 
producers on Sept. 1 were about a 
month ahead of their 1916 production 
and expect to the year with 
an increase of 10 per cent over 1916, 
the banner year, and of 25 per cent 
over 1915. 


The 


finish 


tremendous increase in manu- 
facturing and transportation activity 
this year has created a demand for 
soft coal in excess of any in the 
past, an increase in demand that is 


difficult to measure in terms of tons 


but that is certainly more than the 
10 per cent which production has 
increased. To meet this demand the 


mines have been producing soft coal 
at a rate never before equaled. In 
the second week of July, 1917, the 
average daily production was more 
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than 1,900,000 tons, the highest point 
ever attained; in the middle of Au- 
gust the lowest rate for the summer, 
1,638,000 tons, was recorded; and in 
the last week of September the daily 
rate was 1,823,000 tons. In the first 
eight months of 1917 the output of 
soft coal was 368,500,000 tons, or 
37,000,000 tons more than in the first 
eight months of 1916. In the same 


oeriod shipments of anthracite in- 
creased 16 per cent over those of 
1916, 


The production of beehive coke at 


the mines for the first seven months 
of 1917 was 23,213,752 tons as com- 
pared with 23,627,472 tons for the 
first seven months of 1916. 


Scrap Accumulation on 
Farms 


The department of the interior calls 
the attention of farmers to the fact 
that even at the recently fixed prices 
of iron and steel it should be possible 
for most farmers to over- 
looked profit through the sale of the 


old iron and steel scattered about their 


reap an 


premises; that the saving of such old 
scrap metal will help to meet the pres- 
ent deficiency in the 
of iron and steel; that the use of the 


serious supply 
old metal will accomplish savings in 
coke which is now to be had only at 
unprecedented prices; that the deliv- 
ery of the old iron and steel at foun- 
dries far from iron mines and big steel 
centers will correspondingly relieve 
the excessive the mines, 
some of the furnaces and the railway 
the and iron 


strain on 


coke 
considerable 


and boat traffic in 
producing districts. A 
part of this junk is already on wheels 
with tongue and whiffletree attached, 
ready in fact to be “walked on its own 
legs” to the freight station 


According to the census returns 
there were in 1910 about $1,265,000,000 
worth of agricultural machinery alone 
on the 6,361,520 American farms. Farm 


implements, not including stoves, 
chains, tools, etc., valued at about $65,- 
000,000, are sold annually. A consid- 


erable part of the cost of manufactur- 


ing this farm machinery lies in the 
metals used, and the metals include 
not only iron and steel of various 


grades and values, but occasional small 
parts of brass or copper. 


Bureau Conducts Census 


The United States bureau of mines, 
at the request of the council of na- 
tional defense, and aided by the Amer- 
Institute of Mining Engineers 
the American Chemical 


ican 


and society, 
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recently completed a census of min- 
ing engineers, metallurgists and chem- 
ists, with the result that 7500 men en- 
gaged in mining and 15,000 men en- 


gaged in various chemical industries 
have been classified according to the 
character of work in which each one 


claims proficiency. Van. H. Manning, 
director of the bureau of mines, in 
explaining why this census was taken, 
makes the following statement: 

“In the organization of a great army 
many classes of specialists are needed, 
is to get the best 
for place. Men 
with a knowledge of sanitation are 
essential to the health of the soldiers 
at the various training camps. Men 
with an intimate knowledge of pyro- 
technics find a place in the manufac- 
ture and use of certain signal devices; 
telephone and telegraph operators are 
systems of rapid com- 
which valuable 
time may Mining engineers, 
under military control, may be of the 


and the problem 


qualified men each 


essential for 


munication, without 


be lost. 


greatest assistance in a military way 
in planning and directing sapping op- 
erations; in the digging of trenches; 
erection of special supports 
such as concrete and_ steel for 
trenches, dug-outs and tunnels behind 
the lines, and in planning systems of 
ventilation and drainage for such ex- 
cavations; in rehabilitating or rede- 
veloping wrecked coal and iron mines 
taken from the enemy, and in increas- 
ing the output of minerals for military 
districts. Further, the 
experience of some mining engineers 
in the use of oxygen mine-rescue ap- 


in the 


uses in other 


paratus might be invaluable in the 
exploration of underground saps or 
dugouts filled with poisonous gases 


It is on the theory of being able to 
place the right man in the right place 
at the right time that this census has 


been conducted.” 


British Finished Iron on 
High Price Level 


The average net selling price of 
finished iron in Birmingham, Eng., for 
the months of July and August, 1917, 
was $74.41 a gross ton, according to 
data compiled from the records of 17 
selected companies and submitted by 
Consul E. H. Dennison. Following is 
a table compiled from the same data 
showing the different classes of iron 
sold and the average net selling price 
per gross ton: 


Weight, Average 

tons net price 
Bars : 20,913 $72.45 
Angles and tees : 964 74.67 
Plates and sheets..... 508 88.09 
Hoops, strips and misc 7,652 78.83 
Total 30,037 74.41 








Steel Supports High Tension Lines 


Towers Built of Structural Shapes Are Used Widely for Electrical Trans- 
mission Lines—The Design of These Towers Intimately In- 
fluences the Use of Electricity in Industry 


HE transmission of electrical 
energy twofold 


upon the iron and steel industry. 


bears a influence 
The advent of electric motors as driving 
units during the has 
been so rapid and the demand has been 
so keen that the electrical in- 
dustry has been subject to the pressure. 


last five years 


entire 


The use of electrical equipment in steel 
rolls and 


mills for 
supplementary 
the 
power. It 


driving blooming 


machinery has _ necessi- 


transmission of huge quanti- 


is patent, therefore, 


tated 
ties of 
that, with the exception of a few plants 
where current is generated locally, the 
development and expansion of electrical 
steel mill equipment must parallel simi- 
the 


lar progress in transmission of 


electricity. 


Tonnage ts Considerable 


Indeed, the industries have been revo- 
that now 
transmis- 


lutionized to such an extent 
the consumption of 
sion towers ranks as a highly important 
factor in the structural steel market. 
Ten years ago, practically no steel was 
rolled into sections for transmission line 
towers; today, basing the estimate on 
pre-war figures, the annual tonnage de- 
voted to this purpose amounts to well 
over. 50,000 tons. This figure 
1.6 per cent of all the structural shapes 
made in this country in 1916. 

Although all the towers produced do 
lines to steel 


steel for 


represents 


not carry transmission 
mills or other industries closely allied, 
the preponderance of electrical trunk 
lines either producing or 
using iron and steel. The development 
of towers and accessories 
pension insulators has been an impor- 
tant factor in the adoption of electrical 
de- 


serve plants 


such as sus- 


energy for industrial purposes. In 
signing transmission lines to _ serve 
blooming mills, in particular, and other 
large power consumers, engineers have 
had to contend with the difficult prob- 


lems of surges and extraordinary peak 


loads not ordinarily experienced on 
lines serving residences and other in- 
dividually insignificant consumers of 
electrical energy. Hence, both from 


the standpoint of the tonnage of steel 
consumed and because of the possibili 
ties either of 
limiting or of elec 
trical equipment in large industries, the 


have 


the 


high-tension lines 


increasing use 
transmission of electricity is a problem 
of extreme importance. 

Changing economic conditions gradu- 


spelling the doom of small 


The small electric central 


ally 
power plants. 
whether at 


are 


station, present serving a 


community or private consumer, soon 
will be as obsolete as the plant equip- 


ped exclusively with steam-engine drive. 











Except in steel plants where energy 
is available from gas reclaimed from 
furnace stacks and other isolated cases 
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FIFTY-FOOT EXTENSION TOWERS CAR 
RYING LINES OVER RAILROAD.- 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 
where power is a by-product, it seems 
more than plausible to believe that in- 
dustries in the near future will be 
supplied with power from huge central 
stations located, not near the centers of 


demand as at present, but at the sources 


of natural energy. 
Centralization Near Power Source 
To vindicate this belief we have the 


enormous hydroelectric power stations 
at Niagara Falls, at Keokuk and num- 
erous other points in the south and in 
the west, where water power is avail- 
able. The energy generated at these 
modern power stations is carried for 
miles, serving almost limitless terri- 
tories, on steel towers that form the 
backbone of highly efficient, 60,000 to 
150,000-volt trunk lines. Work is in 


progress at the present time on a mam- 
moth central station in West Virginia 
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at the mouths of coal mines Power 
generated here will be carried into the 
industrial districts of Ohio, western 


Pennsylvania and Kentucky and, due to 
effected by the 
electricity at the 
will be available to consumers at greatly 
This 


involved in 


the saving generating 


source of supply, it 


reduced rates. scheme obviates 


the high 
coal to the power plant 


cost transporting 


Advantage of Steel Towers 


From a theoretical standpoint, there 


is a very definite and close relation be- 


tween the length of span and the cost 
of erection of a transmission line. The 
fewer the towers, the less the cost. 


With but little additional cost per pole, 
steel poles may be employed in place of 
wooden ones, permitting of greater dis- 
tances between towers and hence, effect- 
ign no little saving in the entire cost of 


the line. Another factor which necessi- 
tates the added strength of the steel 
pole over its wooden predecessor 18 


that as power is transmitted longer dis 
tances, higher voltages are employed for 
economical reasons. But as the electro- 
the 


larger 


motive force of current transmitted 
heavier in 


This added 
strength of 


is made higher, and 
sulators become imperative 
often beyond the 
wooden poles. These 
with the fact that 
chestnut poles are becoming scarcer and 


steel 


weight is 
reasons, together 


suitable cedar and 
more expensive, make the use of 


for high tension towers an economic 
and engineering prerequisite 

In general practice, where topography 
is favorable, the height of 
is about 25 The 


length of 


minimum 
feet. 

determined the 
span, the character of the span (whether 


towers size 18 


largely by 


over smooth or uneven country) and 
the type of circuit to be carried. The 
most economical system of power trans 
mission has been found to be a 3-phase 
circuit Two circuits often are used 
for trunk lines to insure continuity of 
service. These circuits can either be 


supported on one so-called double tower 


or arranged in parallel lines on single 
towers. An example of modern ‘rans- 
mission line construction is illustrated 
by the new single circuit line for the 
Knoxville Power Ca... in Tennessee 
The voltage of this line is 150,000, the 
towers are from 42 to 80 feet high, 
ranging in weight from 9600 to 20,000 
pounds. The average span is 420 feet 

Transmission structures vary widely 
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in shape and design, but for the sake 


of convenience they may be divided into 
three distinct classes: 
1.—Self supporting towers, built with 


three or four legs, are designed to with- 
stand the pull and strain of one or sev- 


eral conductors lf the tower is 
designed to withstand only the emer- 
gency strains imposed by one or two 
broken cables, it is called a suspension 
or intermediate tower. If it can resist 


the strain of all broken cables, it is 
called an anchor tower. 

2.—Flexible bents or A frames are 
rigid in a direction normal to the line 


and are capable of taking the wind loads 


on the wires but are dependent upon 
the conductors to hold them in position 
in the line. 

3.—Poles made up of three or four 
angles, latticed or bottom plated, with 
narrow bases are included in a third 
class. This type is used for light line 


construction. 


Factors Design 


Influen ng 


In designing transmission towers, al- 


lowance is made for the weight of the 
wires of the adjacent spans, wind pres- 
sure, and in cold climates. for the ice 
and snow. Towers are also seriously 
affected by broken wires, and if the 


line has a curvature, the angle between 


wires. Usually the ice coating is as 
sumed to be ™% inch and is combined 
with a wind velocity of 60 miles per 
hour or 8 pounds per square foot of 
projected area of the wires. On _ base 
wires, a wind velocity of 80 miles per 
hour or 15 pounds per square foot is 
considered 

Towers are usually built up of single 
sections, mostly angles. Only in unu 


sual cases such as spans for river cross 
the built-up 
Heavy towers are universally 
lighte: 
anchored to 
These 


hori 


ings are members made of 


sections 


mounted on concrete bases; 


ones, however, are usually 


the special steel grills. 


the 


earth by 


bases are designed to transfer 


zontal pull diagonally to the surround 


ing earth. Tests have shown that these 
grills may be built to withstand a pull 
on the anchorage of 150,000 pounds 


One of the largest plants for the fab 


rication of transmission line towers 1s 


the Shiffler 


Bridge Co., at 


American 
The tower 
Ambridge, Pa., 


per 


works of the 


Pittsburgh 
plant of the company at 
800 month 


has a tons 


but 


capacity of 


is equipped only for punching and 
Work 
work is, handled at 
All detail drawings and templets 


this 


rivete d oO! 
the Shiffler 


galvanizing requiring 
forge 
plant 
are also made at plant. 
The 
punches, 
\ battery of 


he spaced to any 


tower plant is equipped with 


shears and bending machines 


five punches, which may 


required distance, per 


mits of punching an angle 50 feet long 


with five sets of holes at one operation 
A double rack punch is designed to 
punch holes on any number of gage 
lines varying as little as 1/16 inch 
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DEAD-END TOWER AT SUBSTATIO 
merely by a lever adjustment. The gal 
vanizing department has three sulphuri 


nitric acid 
The 
long, 2 teet 


acid tanks, a water tank. a 


tank and a speltet 
tank is 25 


feet 


feet wide and 


deep The material receiving 


gantry 


yard is equipped with a 25-ton 


This 


is also used 

















rHIS VIEW SHOWS THE NATURE Ol 
FAILURE OF A TRANSMISSION 
TOWER 
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for shipping purposes when the pieces 
are too heavy to handle by hand. 
Each tower member is marked with a 


assembly in the 
both 

galvanizing to in 
Due to the 


key number to facilitate 


field This 


and 


character is painted 


Stampe d_ betore 


sure permanency superior 


rust-resisting qualities of galvanizing, 


this process has almost entirely replaced 


painting as a protection against the 
ravages ot weather Even when the 
towers are painted, the steel anchors are 
galvanized to resist the corrosive action 
of the earth In connection with the 
tower plant, the company has built a 
tower testing frame 68 feet high The 


power for testing is obtained through 


screw of 50,000 pounds capacity 


a hand 


lowers are either tested on their own 


foundations or upon a special mount of 


24-inch I-beams 


South African Mill Rolls 
Scrap Rails and Bars 
Characterizing the activities of the 
Vereening Steel Works, situated about 


40 miles Johannesburg, as 


Africa’s 


Irom rep- 


resenting a new era in South 

industrial life, the Johannesburg Star 
in a detailed description recently cov- 
ered the functions of this plant. An 
extract of the article has been sent 
to this country by John P. Bray, 


United States consul at Johannesburg. 
The 


the account, 


according to 
20, 25 and 30- 


plant at present, 


rolls 16, 


pound rails, rounds from % to 3 
inches, and squares of similar thick- 
ness. It relies upon the railroads for 
its raw material, having contracts 
with several under which it acquires 
their accumulation of iron and steel 
scrap. It is expected, however, that 
the works will be enlarged shortly so 
that it will be able to smelt ore from 
the Pretoria iron fields. The company 
employs in the works, exclusive of 
those in the offices, about 230 men, 


the majority of whom are Caucasians. 


\ Hartford 


necticut 


branch of the Con 
the 


Engineers 


section of American 
has 
100 


that 


Society of Mechanical 
than 


fifth in 


with 


the 


een organized more 


members, making 


State It has elected the following 
officers B. M. W Hanson, works 
manager of the Colt’s Patent Fire 


Arms Mfg. Co., chairman; H P 
Maxim, inventor, vice chairman, and 
Sherwood F. Getter, chief engineer 
of the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 


spection & Insurance Co., secretary 
and treasurer The branches which 
represent the Connecticut section are 


New 
Waterbury, all 


Haven, 
the 


Hartford, Bridgeport, 


Meriden and but 


last one being organized 

















Standards for Industrial Ladders 


Too Much Carelessness Features Our Methods of Handling Ladders—The Following 
Standards, if Observed, Would Materially Reduce the Number of 
Ladder Accidents Which Frequently Are Fatal 


HE term Fixed Ladder as used 

i in these regulations means a lad- 

der that is substantially fastened 
to a structure in a fixed position. 

The term Portable Ladder as used in 
these regulations means a ladder with 
but one section, which is used transiently 
at various locations. 

The term Extension Ladder as used 
in these regulations means a ladder con- 
sisting of two or more parallel sec- 
tions traveling in guides or brackets so 
arranged that it may be adjusted to 
variable lengths. 

The term Portable Step Ladder as 
used in these regulations means a ladder 
so constructed as to be self-supporting. 

The term Fire Ladder as used in these 
regulations means a ladder used ex- 
clusively for fire purposes. 

The term Trolley Ladder as used in 
these regulations means a ladder the 
movement of which is confined in per- 
manent guides or ways at top or bot- 
tom, or both. 

The term Sectional Ladder as used in 
these regulations means a ladder con- 
sisting of two or more sections so con- 
structed that the sections will telescope 
into each other. 

The term “A”-Ladder or Scaffold Lad- 
der as used in these regulations means 
a ladder whose parts, each equivalent 
to a straight ladder, are hinged at the 
top to form equal angles with the base. 


Section 1—General 


a . Where stairways are not provided, 

fixed ladders should be used for access 
to elevated positions; where fixed lad- 
ders are not suitable, portable ladders 
should be used. 
‘ b Ladders shall be numbered, or 
otherwise designated, and regular in- 
spections shall be made of their con- 
dition. 

c The use of broken or weak ladders, 
or ladders with missing rungs, is pro- 
hibited. 

d When defects develop to such an 
extent that the ladder is to be perma- 
nently discarded, it shall be destroyed. 

e Side rails, where wood is used, 
shall be straight-grained. Knots one- 
half (%) inch or less in diameter will 
be permitted when they are in the 
center of the rails. The following thor- 
oughly seasoned woods should be used: 
Northern spruce, Oregon pine, Norway 
pine, yellow longleaf pine, or Oregon 
fir. 

f Rung shall be inserted in holes in 


the side rails and kept from turning, 


and shall not exceed fourteen (14) 
inches in length at the top. 
g Wooden rungs shall be straight- 


grained, free from splinters, and abso- 
lutely free from knots. The following 
wood should be used: White ash, 
white oak (3rd growth), or hickory. 

h Steps, where wood is used, should 
be constructed of the following woods: 
Northern spruce, Oregon pine, Norway 
pine, or oak. 

i Ladders shall have a uniform step 
or rung spacing of twelve (12) inches 
on centers. [Mason ladders having a 





Editor’s Note 


This code was presented before the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, at the spring meeting, 
Cincinnati, May, 1917, by the sub- 
committee on the protection of in- 
dustrial workers. William A. Viall 
prepared the original material. In 
addition to Mr. Viall, the sub-com- 
mittee consisted of John Price Jack- 
son, chairman; John H. Barr, Mel- 
ville W. Mix, M. W. Alexander, 
W. P. Eales, G. R. Olshausen, John 
W. Upp and Carl M. Hansen. 

The word “Shall” where used in 
these regulations is to be understood 
as mandatory and “Should” as ad- 
visory. 











uniform spacing on centers of ten (10) 
inches and fire ladders having a uniform 
spacing of fourteen (14) inches ex- 
cepted. ] 

j Ladders shall be equipped with de- 
vices designed to prevent slipping. 
(Fixed ladders, portable step ladders, 
and “A”-ladders excepted.) 


Section 2—Fixed Ladders 


Ladders designed to reach _ safety 
valves, cut-outs, etc., where speed of 
operation may mean a saving of life, 
should always be of a permanent type, 
securely fastened, and constructed of 
steel or iron. 

a Ladders having side rails are pre- 
ferred to the type made of U-shaped 
section embedded in wall or fastened 
to stack, etc. 

b The pitch of ladders shall not be 
such that a man’s position is necessarily 
below the ladder when climbing. 


c Side rails, 
shall be not less 


where metal is used, 
than three-quarters 
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(%) of a square inch in cross-section. 
A minimum size of two (2) inches by 
three-eighths (34) inch should be used. 
Where wood is used, they shall be not 
less than six (6) square inches in cross- 
section and shall be dressed on all sides. 
A section one and three-quarters (1%) 
inches by three and three-quarters (33%) 
inches (2 by 4 dressed) would be suita- 
ble for this purpose. 

d Splice plates, where metal is used, 
shall be of the same size and material 
as side rails and shall be double-riveted 
or -bolted. Bolts or rivets shall be 
countersunk on inside and shall be not 
less than one-half (%) inch nor more 
than five-eighths (54) inch in diameter, 
where cross-section does not exceed that 
of two (2) inches by three-eighths (%) 


inch. Where wood is used, there shall 
be splices on outside of side rails and 
joints shall be double-bolted. Carriage 
bolts shall be used. All splice pieces 
shall be chamfered at the ends. 

e Rungs should be round. Where 
solid metal is used, they shall be not 


less than five-eighths (54) inch in diam- 
eter; where pipe is used, they shall be 
of equivalent strength; where wood is 
used, they shall not be than one 
and one-half (1%) diameter 
and the tenon shall be at least one (1) 
inch in diameter or its equivalent in 
strength. 

f Distances 
nearest permanent object 
ladder shall be not less 
one-half (6%) inches. There shall be 
a space clear of all obstructions in 
front of the ladder from bottom to top, 
of at least thirty (30) inches forward 
and of at least fifteen (15) inches either 
side of the center line of the ladder. 
[Ladders equipped with wells (cages) 
or their equivalent shall be excepted.] 

g Ladders over thirty (30) feet in 
length should be provided with wells, 
unless the ladder is built in zig-zag sec- 
tions provided with platforms be- 


less 
inches in 


from of rungs to 
back of the 


than six and 


front 


and 
tween sections 

h Fastenings shall be 
terial equivalent in strength to the rails 
shall be made to wall by 
building in, by through bolts, or by 
expansion bolts grouted or leaded. The 
maximum vertical distance between fast- 
enings or braces shall not be in excess 
of ten (10) feet. 

i Ladders to landing shall extend a 
distance of at least forty-five (45) 
inches above the landing, preferably be- 
ing goosenecked. The rungs may be 


made of ma 


Fastenings 
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omitted above the roof. Where a man 


must step a greater distance than 
eighteen (18) inches from ladder to 
roof, tank, etc., a platform shall be 
provided. 


Section 3—Portable Straight Ladders 


a Ladders over thirty (30) feet in 
length should not be used. 

b Side rails shall have a minimum 
cross-section equivalent in strength to a 


northern spruce rail of the following 
dimensions : 
Inches 

Up to and including 10 feet....... 2%x1% 
Over 10 feet up to and including 18 

PE | Sccetctasenéeaenspunieeeee 2%x1K% 
Over 18 feet up to and including 

26 feet jnetcteenek banGanee x 1% 
Over 26 feet up to and including 

a 2. csedess poate nde 34%x1hKh 


c Side rails should be spread so that 
the width of the ladder at the bottom 
will be greater than the width at the 
top, preferably by a taper of one-quarter 
(%) inch per foot of length. 

d Rungs_ shall be equivalent § in 
strength and wear to an ash rung of 
the following dimensions: 


Diameter, Tenon, 


inches inch 
Up to and including 24 inches 
in length er: Tee 1% % 
Over 24 in. up to and includ- 
ing 30 inches in length.... 1% % 
e Portable ladders should be fully 


protected at their bases to prevent slip- 
ping. For use on wood or earth the 
bases should be provided with case- 
hardened steel spurs; or a disk similar 
to the one furnished by the National 
Affiliated Safety Organizations, consist- 
ing of a case-hardened disk, held in 
position on dowel pins by springs, cot- 
ters and nuts, is recommended. These 
spurs shall be kept sharp. On concrete 
floors, pivoted shoes with lead or car- 
borundum faces may be used. 

f When used on iron floors an at- 
tendant should be placed at the foot of 
each ladder. 

g Whenever possible to use ladders 
with a gooseneck or hook at the top, 
these should be provided, as forming 
the best protection against accident 


Section 4—Extension Ladders 


a Table 1 should be followed in the 
construction of extension ladders. 

b Ladders should be equipped 
safety locks. 


with 


Section 5—Fire Ladders 


a The construction, use and main- 
tenance of industrial fire ladders shall 
conform to the specifications herein set 
forth covering portable straight ladders 
(Section 3, Par. a excepted). 

b A uniform step or rung spacing 
of fourteen (14) inches shall be used. 

c Fire ladders should be painted red 
and shall be plainly marked “For Fire 
Purposes Only”. 

d Fire ladders shall not be used for 
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any other purpose than that for which 
they are intended. 


Section 6—Portable Step Ladders 


a Ladders over twenty (20) feet in 
length shall not be used. 

b Side rails shall have a minimum 
cross-section equivalent in strength and 
wear to a northern spruce side rail of 
the following dimensions: 


Inches 
Up to and including 12 feet....... “%x3 
Over 12 feet up to and including 
DO WR ve xtswadnctsaastpeeseans x3% 
Over 16 feet up to and including 
BO GG. dsc cecccccawesvacioneet 1 x4 


c Front and back rails shall be so 
spread when the ladder is open that 
the spread at the bottom, inside to in- 











Table I 
D _ . 
ata on Extension 
Ladders 

_ Side Rails: Up to and including 44 
feet long: Material, Norway pine, clear 
and straight-grained, free from knots. 
48 feet to 60 feet long: Material, Ore- 
gon fir, clear and straight-grained, free 
from knots. 

Rungs: Material: Oak, ash or hick- 
ory, straight-grained, free from knots, 
ind live and tough. Dimensions: 1% 
inches diameter at center; taper to 1% 
inches diameter, straight-turn to % inch 
diameter for holes in side rail 

LADDER DIMENSIONS 
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side, shall be greater than the spread 
at the top, inside to inside, by an 
amount equal to or greater than one 
and one-half (1%) inches per foot of 
length of ladder. Minimum width be- 
tween side rails at the top step, inside 
to inside, shall be not less than twelve 


(12) inches, with a taper of at least 
one (1) inch per foot of length of 
ladder. 

d Steps shall be equivalent in strength 
and wear to a northern spruce step of 
the following dimensions: 

Inches 
Up to and including 12 feet....... “Mx4% 
Over 12 feet up to and including 

Se: WE eshabddedbacnbelaumnes %x4% 
Over 16 feet up to and including 

BD GOR” corcacuddececotevaviens 1 x4% 


e Steps shall be trussed and screwed 
or bolted to the side rails. Nails shall 
not be used as sole fastenings. 

f An automatic locking device to 
hold the front and back rails securely 
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in position shall be an integral part of 
each ladder. 


Section 7—“A”-Ladders or Scaffold 
Ladders 


a Ladders over twenty (20) feet in 
length should not be used. 

b Side rails shall have a minimum 
cross-section equivalent in strength and 
wear to a northern spruce rail of the 
following dimensions: 


Up to and including 12 feet....... 
Over 12 feet up to and including 

BS GOOR cccadddescrcecénsavuise 
Over to and including 


re ery ee 1%x3% 


c Side rails shall be so spread that 
the width of the ladder at the bottom, 
inside to inside, shall be greater than 
the width at the top, inside to inside, 
by an amount equal to or greater than 
one and one-half (1%) inches per foot 
of length of ladder. 

d Supports shall be 
strength and wear to an ash bearing 
one (1) inch by two (2) inches. They 
shall be straight-grained and absolutely 
free from knots, shall have tenons not 
less’ than five-eighths (54) of an inch 
by two (2) inches, secured in place 
with wire nails. They shall be not less 
than three (3) inches from the top of 
the side rails. They shall be eighteen 
(18) inches on centers, and shall be 
staggered. The tops of side rails shall 
be cut on a bevel to prevent them from 
spreading. Hinges shall be wrought or 
malleable iron, bolted or riveted to side 
rails. 


equivalent in 


Section 8—Trolley Ladders 


a Ladders shall be suspended from 
tracks fastened securely to the ceiling 
or to the framework with which the 
ladders are connected. Tracks should 
be of wrought iron or wood, and should 
be tested to double the maximum of load 
for marginal safety. Tracks shall be 
constructed so that it is impossible for 
the wheels to jump the track, by having 
the wheels in pairs situated on opposite 
sides of a vertical flange or by having 
the track so shaped that it completely 
encloses the sides of the wheels. The 
extreme front and back wheels shall 
have a horizontal distance of at least 
eighteen (18) inches between their cen- 
ters. 

b The track wheels shall be rigidly 
fastened to the top of the ladder with 
suitable steel or wrought-iron brackets. 
These brackets may be fastened to a 
bolt connecting the two side rails of 
the ladder or to the top step. In the 
latter case the top step shall be pro- 
vided with extra metal braces to the 
side rails. 

c Side rails shall have a minimum 


spread, inside to inside, of ten (10) 
inches. 
d Side rails shall have a minimum 
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Fig. 1—Exterior View of Test Car Showing Position of Testing Apparatus 


uick Bend Method of Testing Rails 


carbon steel 















phosphorus content, imparted the pre- 
physical property of brittle 
ness to the rails. Due to this fact, 
some form of shock test was required 
to eliminate such rails as showed ex- 
cessively brittle characteristics, the 
drop test proving most adequate for 
this purpose. 

However, rails of open-hearth steel 
have come into general use since 1908, 
and at the present time practically all 
Pennsylvania railroad orders for rails 


dominant 


FIG, 2—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF TESTING APPARATUS 
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HE Pennsylvania railroad sys- time the entire output of rail steel low in phosphorus content, has the 
was produced by the bessemer proc- chief physical property of ductility 
specifications ess, which, due to the resulting high and is much more tenacious for a 


corresponding hardness than bessemer 
steel. 

It has been the experience of the 
Pennsylvania system that the standard 
drop test of 
such a paucity of information that it 
precludes the possibility of drawing 
definite conclusions regarding the rela- 
tive merits of rails from the different 
manufacturers. The limited data 
tainable from this method of testing 
seem to indicate, owing to their slight 


open-hearth rails gives 


ob- 


specify open-hearth steel, which, being variations, that most all open-hearth 
rails have approximately the same 
physical properties. For this reason 


it was believed an investigation should 
be conducted in order to determine the 
fitness of a transverse rapid bending 
test as an alternate or substitute for 
the present drop test of with 
the object of obtaining more conclu- 
sive information relative to their 
physical properties, such as elasticity, 
ductility and hardness of the rail ma- 


rails, 


terial. 

This investigation 
made on authority given by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad system rail commit- 


was accordingly 


tee in April, 1915. The subcommittee 
appointed to conduct this investigation 
submitted a _ report entitled “Rail 
Tests, Quick-Bend Method”, which 
was reviewed by the rail committee 
in November, 1916. Conformable to 
the recommendation of this commit- 


tee an appropriation for the purchase 
of a machine proposed by the sub- 
committee and its installation on a 
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suitable car-for use in making parallel 
quick-bend tests in conjunction with 
the standard drop test of rails rolled 
on the 1917 schedule, was approved 
by the board of directors on Nov. 22, 
1916 


Quick-Bend Test Machine 


The machine, which was built by 
the Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, was delivered on 
April 16, 1917, and immediately placed 
in service. It consists of a hydraulic 
press and intensifier, the design and 
operation of which were made to con- 
form to specifications outlined under 
the supervision of J. T. Wallis, gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power. 

The press is of the four-column in- 
verted type having a clear distance of 


3 feet 4 inches x 12 inches between 
columns. The main ram, _ 16-inch 
diameter x 12-inch stroke, is cast 


solid with the moving platen, which 
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8.35 to 1. The high pressure intensi- 
fier cylinder is directly connected with 
the press cylinder through a 
2-inch extra heavy pipe provided with 
a 2-inch check and stop valve. 

The operation of the machine is 
controlled by a _ bronze three-way 
valve, having exhaust. By 
admitting 450 pounds per square inch 
line pressure to the base cylinder of 


ram 


balanced 


the intensifier, the pressure in the 
high pressure cylinder and, conse- 
quently, in the ram cylinder of the 


press, is raised to approximately 3760 
pounds per square inch, developing a 
totaF capacity in the about 
756,000 The 36-inch stroke 
of the ram actuates the 
entire 12-inch of the main ram 
by intensified alone, thus 
smooth continuous curve 


press of 
pounds 
intensifier 
travel 
pressure 
assuring a 
on the indicator card. 
The machine 
brated in order to ascertain its actual 


was accurately cali- 
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FIG. 3—INDICATOR DIAGRAM SHOWING INCREMENTS OF DEFLECTION 


AND CORRESPONDING 


is guided on the four columns. The 
twin pull-back rams, 6 inches in diam- 
eter, are symmetrically located at the 
sides of the main ram, and are con- 
nected with the moving platen by 
134-inch rods. The overall dimen- 
sions of the press are 5 feet 6 inches 
x 3 feet 1 inch base, x 8 feet 11% 
inches in height. The maximum clear- 
ance between the moving platen and 
base of the press is 2 feet 2 inches. 
The total weight complete with the 
loading head and two supports is ap- 
proximately 22,000 pounds. 

The intensifier is 9 feet 6% inches 
high and has a base 2 feet 11 inches 
x 2 feet 11 inches. It is of the single 
pressure type and has a total weight 
of approximately 11,000 pounds. The 
ram which extends from the high 
pressure cylinder to the base pressure 
cylinder is integral with the base 
pressure piston, and has a total stroke 
of 36 inches. The diameters of the 
‘ram and base pressure piston are re- 
spectively 9 inches and 26 inches, 
which give a step-up ratio of about 


PRESSURE 


is said 
to be so designed that no more than 
60 per cent of its total capacity is 
necessary for maximum test require- 
ments, which undue strain 
and wear on the parts. Safety guards 
are arranged around the machine to 
prevent the broken pieces from flying 
when the rail specimens rupture under 
test. 


effective working pressure. It 


prevents 


Dypce 


Pressure Indicator 


A hydraulic indicator is used for 
registering the pressure required for a 
relative deflection of the specimen, the 
indicator being in direct communica- 
tion through a ™%-inch pipe with the 
main ram chamber, the movement of 
the indicator drum being actuated by 
the stroke of the main ram. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the indicating ap- 
paratus is shown in Fig. 2. 

The rail test specimen, properly 
marked, is placed on the supports of 
the press and pressure is applied 
through the loading head on the ram, 


at the center of the rail, until rupture 
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During this 
approximately 


of the specimen occurs 


action, which requires 


seven seconds, an indicator card 
showing increments of deflection and 
corresponding pressure is taken. A 


reproduction of such a card is shown 
The abscissas of the curve 
the 
represent 
The 
the 


in Fig. 3. 


indicate deflections, whereas ordi- 


nates obtained in each 
the load in thousands of pounds 
elements taken 
deflection and load at the elastic limit 


and the ultimate strength. The work 


case 


from the card are 


required to fracture the specimen is 
also obtained from the card. 
Machine Can be Transported 


The machine is installed on a modi- 
fied all-steel box car of 100,000 pounds 
capacity, the general arrangement of 
which is shown in Fig. 1. 
It has been demonstrated from 
comparative drop and quick-bend tests 
that which met the drop 
test requirements undesirable 
physical properties when subjected to 
the quick-bend test. The narrow lim- 
itations of the drop test com- 

the the 
test in determination 


rails have 


showed 


when 
pared with advantages of 
quick-bend the 
of the ranges of elasticity and ductil- 
ity of the steel would seem to 
rant the the quick-bend 
method of testing rails, and the data 
obtained from the tests 
being conducted on this year’s rolling 


war- 
adoption of 


program of 
are to be thoroughly analyzed with a 


specification 
test. 


view to establishing a 


adaptable to the quick-bend 


Spelter Output Drops Off 
in Third Quarter 


Estimating on the return of 95 per 
cent of the production, C. E. Sieben- 
thal, of the survey, 
the output of primary spelter during 
the third of this year at 156,600 short 


24,000 tons 


geological gives 


tons, or approximately 


under the average of the preceding 
two quarters. Of the amount pro- 
duced, 132,700 tons came from do- 
mestic ore and 23,900 tons from for- 
eign ore. Adding to the primary 
spelter that which had been distilled 
from skimmings, drosses, etc., the 
total output for the first nine months 
of this year was 444,267 tons. Stocks 
of spelter at smelters on Sept. 30 ag- 


gregated 47,186 tons, or an increase 


of about 17,000 tons over the supplies 


on June 30, and 30,000 tons on the 
first of the year. At the end of the 
third quarter, 64,626 retorts, or 28 per 
cent of the total amount, were idle. 
The zine content of ore imported was 
15,000 tons. Complete export figures 
were not available, but during July 


and August 19,600 tons of spelter were 
shipped abroad. 
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Effect of 8-Hour Day on War Wor 


Prominent Manufacturer Expounds the Practical Bearing on Shop Management 
of the Projection Into Many Plants of the Limited Work Day 
Required Under Government Contracts 


GREAT many of our American 
A manufacturers today are being 

called upon to do government 
work. They naturally have been study- 
ing the problem as to how they can 
best handle this work without interfer- 
ing to any considerable extent with 
their regular organization and _ their 
regular methods of operating their fac- 
tories. The manufacturer cannot stand 
back, if he is loyal, and say that he 
will not do government work because 
of the restrictions of the 8-hour law, 
but he will take hold of the work and 
d> it to the very best of his ability 
and he should do it under those con- 
ditions that will least disturb his regu- 
lar operating work. It has been my 
opportunity to study into this thing 
rather carefully. I can speak to you 
from the standpoint of a manufacturer 
who is interested in the handling of 
government contracts and in handling 
them in such a way that they will not 
disrupt his organization. 


Confronted by Many Problems 


As one of those who took early 
contracts, there have been a number of 
questions which came to our attention, 
and it has been difficult to get informa- 
tion as to how we could handle them. 
We have not in any way desired to 
transgress the law nor do we advise 
anyone to attempt it. The mere fact 
that you get a government contract and 
cross out the lines referring to the 8- 
hour law, even though the government 
would sign the contract, does not re- 
lease you from the obligation of the 8- 
hour law, for it is on the statutes and 
must be observed. As the law now 
stands, you are privileged to operate a 
man as many hours as you can agree 
with him to work, but the basic prin- 
ciple of time and a half beyond the 8- 
hour period is still in force and must 
be abided by. This status of the law 
brought the question up to us as to 
piece work and premium work; after 
eight hours, must the piece rate be 
multiplied by one and a half, and if so, 
how could we handle it? It would re- 
quire an amount of bookkeeping that 
would be almost impossible to take care 


The author of this paper, which was pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the National 
Founders’ association, is associated with Root 
& Van Dervoort Engineering Co., East Mo- 
line, Ill, and is president of the National 
Metal Trades association. 


BY W. H. VAN DERVOORT 


of. We received a decision from the 
bureau of ordnance in the war depart- 
ment that in operating on the piece 
work basis it recognized the princi- 
ple that the workman did as mueh in 
the eighth hour or the ninth hour or 
the tenth hour as he did in the first, 
second or third hours. We were rather 
glad to have them admit that one point. 
If we were operating a man say, at a 
10-cent piece rate for eight hours and 
wanted to operate that man on the 
same piece rate for 10 hours, then all 
we had to do was to increase the piece 
rate 10 per cent, to 11 cents per hour, 
and that gave the man his straight rate 
for eight hours and gave him a rate and 
a half for the two hours overtime. 
That system simplified our bookkeeping 
materially. 


Best Operating Basis 


I presume that practically every 
manufacturer now handling big con- 
tracts is working on a piece or premium 
basis. This makes it possible for him 
to give his employes a liberal wage 
and to get the product out in the re- 
quired time. Now, if you have a work- 
man who is employed on an _ hourly 
basis and he fails to make in 10 hours 
at his premium rate, as much as he 
would have made on his hourly basis 
when computed under the law, then you 
must make that extra money up to 
him. Naturally, if that employe cannot 
make, at piece or premium work, as 
much as he would make at his hourly 
rate under the law, you are not going 
to retain his services. For that reason 
I feel that practically every manufac- 
turer who can handle his work in that 
way, will be able to go along in a 
comparatively smooth way. We have 
been operating our plant now for four 
or five months on government work, 
and the questions of overtime, the 8- 
hour day, etc., have never once come 


up. 
Have Needless Fears 


I think that many of the manufactur- 
ers are really more fearful than they 
need be as to the effect of this 8-hour 
law on their work. Our work at pres- 
ent is divided up about equally be- 
tween government and private contracts. 
We attempt to figure our piece rates 
so that the men get the same in both 
lines, and it has really been surprising 
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how little discomfort has occurred from 
the handling of the work in that way. 
There is one thing that we have 
adopted, which I would recommend to 
any employer doing government work, 
and that isthe system of keeping an in- 
dividual time record of every workman. 
In that way, if any question ever arises, 
you can turn to that particular individ- 
ual record and point out how that man 
worked, the number of hours he put in 
on a certain day, the amount of money 
he received at piece or premium rates, 
the hourly rate as agreed on with him 
in your individual contract, and _ that 
the man made more on that day than 
he would have made at his hourly rate 
computed under the law. That is only 
a suggestion; I feel, however, that it 
will be wise for the manufacturers to 
follow some such program out of 
protection to themselves. We are bound 
to have labor spies in our plants, who, 
the moment you do something irregular 
or subject to criticism, are going to 
report it, so let us be prepared to al- 
ways show that we have an absolutely 
clean record in the case of each and 
every employe. 


Effects of Law 


Nothing prevents you from operating 
a man on government work eight hours 
and then detailing him to other duties 
for one or two hours more. That does 
not demand excess pay. You are not, 
however, privileged to operate a man 
say eight hours a day for five days in 
the week, and then work him five hours 
on the last day; if you do, it is not a 
weekly rate. It is a daily rate. And 
if you work a man more than eight 
hours on strictly government work, then 
you must pay him overtime, regardless 
of the total number of hours that he 
works in the week. 

Another question comes up relative to 
the operation of the law. A great many 
manufacturers feel that a certain article 
that they are making comes under the 
law, when, in reality, it does not. Take 
the matter of aeroplanes—as you know, 
they have heen excepted; motor trucks 
do not come .under the law, nor do 
wagons, and many of the things that 
you might think would come under the 
law because they are made to govern- 
ment specifications. You do not have 
to consider the difficulties of the law in 
connection with that work. As to gen- 
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eration of power, the handling of water, 
those things do not come under the 
law. In the operation of your plants, 
those general operations which you must 
perform in the regular process of your 
business, do not come under the law. 
If 50 per cent of the power generated 
at a power plant is used on government 
work and 50 per cent on regular work, 


the men employed are not working 
under the 8-hour law. The same ap- 
plies to equipment for handling ma- 


terial and the maintenance of tools and 


buildings. However, those things which 
are regularly manufactured by the 
United States government as a manu- 
facturing plant do come under the 
operation of the law unless specially 
excepted, and I believe that it is the 
disposition of both the navy and the 


war departments to be as liberal as 


possible in that matter 


When Work Falls 


Under Lax 


There is the are 


working for the government, as to when 


question, if you 
or what stage of the process, the work 
falls the We are advised 
that if it is an say, like a 
forging, that it begins with the fabrica- 
tion of the from the billet. Of 
course, there is no question as to guns 
and the mounts and 
kinds—they all come under the operation 
of the law. 

The question of tools also is a vital 


under law. 


article gun 
steel 


ammunition of all 


point; when do the tools which are to 


be used on these jobs come under the 
law? I have not been able to get it 
thoroughly clear in my mind. In gen- 


eral, I believe that it is fair to assume 
that if the tool or the article that you 
make for the execution of work that 


comes under the law is to be worn out 
or destroyed in the process of the work, 


that the making of it falls under the 
law If, however, it is an article that 
you could put in your stockroom and 


six months or a year or five years later, 
you could use it again for the produc- 
tion of that work, that it does not come 
However. I am not too 
positive on that point. Small forgings, 
cast iron and steel castings that are 
regularly manufactured for the govern- 
ment come under the law; the making 
of the patterns, the making of the molds 
for making 
within the law. 


within the law. 


those castings, also comes 


Closed Shop Unthinkable 


I have here a letter that was sent out 


by Mr. Drew to the members of his 
association, and I just want to read, in 
closing, one paragraph: “That the 


government should demand 
a closed shop on war work is unthink- 
able.” An analysis made of the situa- 
tion shortly before the war came on, 
indicated that only 10 per cent of the 


tradesmen were organized. Now it 


operate or 
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think 


other 


seems absolutely 
that those 10 
90 per Here we have a case: 
The the other day at Buf- 
falo, lauded the workmen for their loy- 
alty; the next day 10,000 men went out 
the district New 


preposterous to 


men can wield the 
cent. 


President, 


on strike in around 
York. 

There is something wrong somewhere 
in this labor situation. Workmen were 
never receiving as much money as they 
receiving and there is not a 


are now 


manufacturer that objects to the money 


that he is paying his men. I say that 
the men are entitled to more money, 
they are entitled to 50 per cent—yes, 
they are entitled to double the money 
they would get under normal condi- 
tions. We have got to have the ma- 


terial; there is a shortage of labor and 
everybody has got to work longer hours 


and work harder and faster than ever 
before. 

I am dead against the idea of cost 
plus percentage contracts; they are 
wrong for the government and are not 
good for the manufacturer. They are 
affecting labor more than any other 
thing I know of at the present time, 


and I say that we, all of us, must get 
under this proposition although we must 
handle our men fairly and honestly; we 
good and we 


must give them 


must keep them contented and on the 


wages 
job. 


Urges Study of Payrolls 
this 
independent as it is at 
can 


the history of 


labor as 


Never in country 
was 
know that we 


for 


present. I do not 
the workmen 
pendent; everybody is independent when 


criticise being inde- 
he has got the balance of power on his 
feel that the manufac- 


today, are not 


side, and yet I 
turers, 


their payrolls as closely as they ought; 


even studying 


they are not going around voluntarily 
increasing a man here and a man there; 
certain classes of 

the 
forget 
The 


care of 


are forgetting 


labor 


they 

greatest 
the man 
man that 
himself, 


their entirely, and 


mistake is when you 
that is not organized. 
is organized is taking 
but the that is not organized is 
largely dependent on the 
for fair play, and too many manufac- 


turers are not giving to those men the 


man 
manufacturer 


attention they ought to have. 

I want to call your particular atten- 
tion to your office help, clerical 
Do you go around and give this 
another $5 advance in 
monthly pay as often as you ought? 
Do you give the clerks, the time men 


your 
help. j 


stenographer 


your attention as often as you ought? 
You can win the confidence of your em- 
that quicker than you 

other way; anticipate him, 
I believe that all of you 
can establish relations with 
your men if you will all bear this one 


ployes in way 


can in any 
beat him to it. 


amicable 
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thing in mind, be just as fair to 
employe as you would like to have him 


be to 


your 


you. 


Industrial Ladders 
(Continued from page 1163) 


cross-section equivalent in strength and 
to a northern spruce side rail 
one-half (3%) inches by 

(%) inch. 

e Steps shall be equivalent in strength 
and wear to a northern spruce step 
four and three-quarters (434) inches by 
three-quarters (34) inch. 

f Steps, where metal is used, shall 
be flanged downward not less than 
two (2) inches at both ends and secured 
by two bolts or rivets to each side rail. 
Where wood is used, they shall be 
inset in the side rails one-quarter (%4) 
inch, glued and nailed; all, or at least 
alternate steps, shall be braced to the 
side rails with metal brackets placed 
under the steps. 


wear 
three and 
seven-eighths 


g The base of the ladder shall rest 
on two wheels or castors. 


Section 9—Sectional Ladders 

a The bottom section shall be six (6) 
feet in length and shall have a mini- 
mum spread between rails at the base, 


inside to inside, of twenty-one (21) 
inches. 
b Sections (intermediates) shall be 


six (6) feet in length and shall have a 
minimum spread between rails at the 
bottom, inside to inside, of thirteen (13) 
inches. 

c The top section may converge with 
a minimum spread between rails at the 
bottom, inside to inside, of thirteen (13) 
inches. 

d Side rails shall have a minimum 
cross-section equivalent in strength and 
wear to a northern spruce side rail of 


the following dimensions: 

Inches 
Up to and including 5 sections.... 24x1% 
Ouer 5 GORD cess ccce vesekuare 3% x1% 


e Rungs_ shall be equivalent in 
strength and wear to an ash rung one and 
three-sixteenths (1-3/16) inches in diam- 
eter with seven-eighths (7%) inch tenon. 


Safe Practices 


Use care in placing portable ladders 
before using them. If there is danger 
of ladder’s slipping, have some one 
hold it. Do not place ladders too 
straight or at too great an angle, or they 
may fall, break or slip. 

Never place ladders in front of doors 
opening toward the ladder. 


Ladders should never be placed 
against window sashes. Screw a board 
across top of ladder to give bearing 
at each side of window. 

Step ladders should be fully opened 
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and locked in all cases before anyone 
steps on them. 

Always face 
or descending. 

Do not go up or down a ladder with- 
out free use of both hands. If material 
has to be handled, use a rope. 

Never slide down a ladder. 

Never use broken or weak ladders or 
ladders with missing rungs. 

When defects of construction 
velop to such an extent that the ladder 
is discarded, it should be destroyed. 

Ladders withdrawn from service for 
repairs should be sent to the repair 
shop or tagged as “Dangerous—Do Not 
Use”. 

See that ladders you use have safety 
feet, and, where necessary, safety hooks 
at top. 

Short ladders should not be spliced 
together, as they are not strong enough 
to be used as long ladders. 

Safe practice demands that ladders be 
numbered, classified and subjected to 
careful and periodic inspection. Ladders 
should be kept clean and free from dirt 
or splashings of paint or material. Im- 
perfections or defects are not readily 
observed unless ladders are kept in good 
condition. 

Iron and steel ladders should be coat- 
ed with a preservative paint or com- 
position. Wooden ladders, if used out 
of doors, should also be carefully treat- 
ed with a suitable preservative. 

A satisfactory practice is the storing 
of ladders upon brackets by arranging 
them against wall in such manner as 
to permit inspection without moving lad- 
ders. 

Storage of ladders involves a separate 
problem. Shelter should be provided in 
all cases. If placed upright, 75 degrees 
will afford a safe angle; if racks are 
used, place the ladder on edge rather 
than flat; this will prevent trouble and 
danger of accident in withdrawing the 
ladder for use. 


ladder when ascending 


de- 


Safety bolts and hooks should be 
provided when the character of the 
work demands the attention of the 


workman or constitutes an element of 


danger. 


Manganese in Arkansas 


The United States geological survey 
has issued a bulletin describing the 
manganese deposits of the Caddo Gap 
and De Queen quadrangles, Arkansas. 
These deposits, which are located in 
west-central Arkansas, have been 
worked only in a very small way, and 
up to the completion of an examina- 
tion on Aug. 13, 1916, yielded less 
than 200 tons of marketed ore. Most 
of the work was done during two 
periods of activity, one beginning 
about 1885 and ending in 1889, and 
the other beginning in 1915 and still 
in progress. The earlier period oc- 
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curred in the midst of the excitement 
over gold and silver that raged for a 
few years in west-central Arkansas, 
especially in Garland and Montgom- 
ery counties. 

The present mining operations are 
confined almost entirely to the moun- 
tainous districts in the northern parts 
of the Caddo Gap and De Queen 
quadrangles. The first work was done 
in August, 1915, long tons 
of ore carrying 48.5 per cent of man- 
ganese was mined and shipped from 
the Nelson mine, an open cut on Nel- 
north of 


when 58 


mountain, five miles 
Glenwood, and 25 
Pigeon roost mountain, 14% miles from 
McKinley the Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf railroad. Pigeon roost 
mountain is just east of the Caddo 
Gap quadrangle. Very little other 
work was done during 1915 
In 1916, however, the 
taken up again. Various 
were formed for the purpose of min- 
The activity of 


son 


tons of ore from 


crossing on 


work 
companies 


was 


ing and prospecting 
individuals and companies has aroused 
much interest among the farmers and 
this region 


pre »spected 


people of ana 
them 
were still prospecting their lands 
August, 


other 


many of have and 
and 
numerous mining claims in 
1916. 

The manganese the Caddo 
Gap and De Queen quadrangles con- 
four of which, psilome- 


manganite and wad, 


ores of 


sist of oxides, 
pyrolusite, 
have identified; if 
present, they probably occur in minute 
quantities. Although these minerals 
may be found separately, 
two or more are intimately mixed in 
the same deposit, and in some places 
they are with ores 
and manganiferous Psilo- 
melane, pyrolusite and manganite form 
the larger part of the manganese ore 
in this region. A material consisting 
of rock fragments and clay cemented 
together by soft manganese oxide is 
present at a number of places; locally 
it is known as “bog ore”. 

Psilomelane is a black or steel-blue 
mineral that breaks with a conchoidal 
fracture, shows in places botryoidal 
surfaces, and occurs in the amorphous 
form and with a massive, concentric 
or stalactitic structure. It has a spe- 
cific gravity of 3.7 to 4.7 and a hard- 
ness of 5 to 6, which means that a 
knife blade scratches it with difficulty, 
if at all. The chemical composition 
of psilomelane is not definite; potash, 
baryta and water occur in it in vary- 
and are supposed by 
mechan- 


lane, 


been others are 


as a rule 


associated iron 


iron ores 


ing amounts 
mineralogists to be 
An analysis of psilo- 


some 
ically admixed. 
melane is given below 

Pyrolusite is a grayish-black to 
black mineral with a 
granular structure 
bluish-black streak 


crystalline or 
and a black or 
It has a hardness 
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of 2 to 2.5, being much softer than 


psilomelane and a specific gravity of 


4.8. Pure pyrolusite contains 63.2 per 
cent of metallic manganese, but the 
mineral is usually impure 

The manganese ores occur as no- 
dules, pockets and _ short irregular 
veins from a fraction of an inch to 
4 feet thick. Thicknesses of 4 feet, 


however, are rare, and those of a foot 
are not common. The ore bodies are 
scattered through the hard novaculite, 
doubtless be found on every 
the Arkansas nova- 
The 

joint 


and can 
mountain where 


culite is ores occupy 
bedding planes or 
form a cement in a novaculite breccia, 
in which the rock range 
from a fraction of an over a 
foot in diameter. The iron and man- 
ganese ores may be intimately mixed 
in the same pocket or vein, they may 
occur separately in different parts of 
may occur in 


exposed 
cracks or 


fragments 
inch to 


the same vein, or they 
separate masses. 


Economic Possibilities 


The quantity of manganese ore that 
be mined at a profit from any 
one deposit is small, means 
that under normal conditions manga- 
become one 


can 
which 
nese mining will never 
of the chief industries in this region 

The aggregate 
nese in the 
large, but it is 
extensive area, and in almost all places 
it is hopelessly scattered through the 


amount of manga- 
undoubtedly 
over an 


region is 
distributed 


rock in small nests and seams. If 
these nests and seams were in suf- 
ficient quantity the rock might be 


crushed and the ore concentrated by 
washing, but the pockets containing 
them are too small to permit the ex- 
pense of machinery. It is a popular 
idea that the ore will increase in quan- 
tity at a depth, but there is absolute- 
ly no reason to expect this, as such 
deposits are just as likely and some- 
times likely to become 
poorer at a depth than they 
improve. From the nature of the de- 
posit it is to be that the 
ore at a depth is, at the very best, no 


even more 


are to 


expected 


more plentiful than in the surface 
outcrops of the so-called “lodes”— 
that is, that it exists as a series of 


pockets separated by greater or less 
distances of barren rock 


The plant of the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., Wash., been 
practically following a 
strike recently of about 400 unskilled 
The that a 
agreement they 
As a 


Youngstown, has 


closed down, 
claimed 
which 


laborers. men 


union under 
had been working was violated. 
result of activities at 
the plant than 200 skilled 
ployes were thrown out of work. 


of the cessation 


more em- 
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British Prices Uncertain 


Coal and Coke Advances Cause Iron and Steel Makers to 
Seek Higher Figures—Labor Costs High 


Sureau of THe Iron Trapve Review, 

Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 2, 1917 

ROBABLY at no time during 


the war has there been such 

uncertainty as to prices as now 
prevails. Within the 
two consultations will take place be- 
manufacturers and the minister 


settlement 


next week or 
tween 
of munitions to 
of prices. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that all kinds of iron and steel 
review It is 
will go up 6s 4d 


secure the 


will come under now 
settled that coke 
($1.52) per ton in four districts, name- 
ly, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, York- 
shire and Lancashire, as the result of 
the half crown per ton put upon coal. 
Foundry coke will be advanced 7s 6d 
($1.80). Wales have not 


stated 


Durham and 
their however, 
that 
in the same ratio 


prices It is, 


expected they will be advanced 
It is agreed by the 
ministry that a substantial rise in coke 
pig 


The advance in coke probably 


must carry with it higher iron 


prices 
would be met by a rise of 10s per ton 


($2.40) in pig iron Sut it is pointed 


out that since the present selling 
prices were fixed the prices of lime 
and ironstone, with other necessaries, 


have been advanced, while wages have 
become an exceedingly serious prob- 
A rise of £1 ($4.80) per ton, it 
be excessive. All 


lem. 


is said, would not 


contracts include a_ retrospective 


clause applying the rise whenever it 


comes. It is expected that the whole 
range of pig irons, including basic 
and various brands of hematite, will 
share in this advance 

Labor is Scarce 


There is great pressure for supplies 
At Birmingham yesterday some of the 
largest firms declined all bookings, in 
view of heavy contracts. The scarcity 
of labor has become a serious matter, 


and it is common for blast furnaces, 


when accepting orders, to protect 
themselves against specified weekly 
deliveries. Some furnaces are unable 


to load iron, for lack of labor, and the 
experience is presented of 
ing idle for 
furnace’s bank wait- 


singular 


foundries stan want of 


iron lying on te 
ing shipment. The stringency of pig 


iron is increased by the worn condi- 


tion of the furnaces 
In the 


reported to be firm and 


the tone is 
steady, with 


The 
for November, as applied to the con- 


northern district 


an increasing demand. demands 


trol committee, are well in advance of 
those for October, but in the Cleve- 


land district it has been found possi- 
ble to make the allotments, 
as the furnaces are working well, and 


increased 


some additional plants have been 


brought into operation. In fact, some 


arrearages of business lately have 


been overtaken. Some increase has 


taken place in exports. The warrant 
stock continues stationary at 887 tons. 
At present there is not enough east 


coast hematite to go around. Buyers 


are receiving assurances, however, 
that all needs will be met by addi- 
tional furnaces which are to start 
shortly. 
Ask Advance on Finished 

The representatives of the finished 
iron trade will next week ask for 
higher prices. The amount to be 
asked for is not determined and can- 
not be until the pigmakers have re- 
ceived their advance. Other griev- 


ances and claims will be brought for- 


ward. Makers of finished iron have 
felt the pinch rather badly of late 
They have had no advances for 12 
months in standard classes of iron, 
and during the interval wages have 
gone up three, four and five times, 


while every article used in the forge 
and mill costs considerably more. On 
wage matters, the parties have not al- 
ways been able to agree, and settle- 
ments have been reached after 
arbitration settled under the auspices 
The general 


only 


of the ministry of labor. 
effect has been a large increase in the 
cost The 
will make a strong effort to get this 
back from the ministry of munitions 

Steel which has escaped price move- 


of production ironmaster 


ments for a long time is likely to be 
this 
quite possible that there will be some 


involved on occasion, and it is 


extension of authority over certain 


Discard 
the 


classes of discard material 


shell steel has its price fixed by 


ministry, but other kinds of discard 
steel have been allowed to escape 
with the result that eager buyers 
have been offering fancy prices. Some 


of the steel has been realizing as much 
as £19 to £19 10s per ton ($91.20 to 
$93.60), although soft finished steel is 


not allowed to be sold at more than 


£18 ($84.40) 
The government still is placing or- 
ders extensively but light steel, wire, 


etc., for aeroplane and airship con- 


struction occupy a conspicuous po- 


sition. Among the orders placed this 
week was one for 200 tons of sheets, 
a Birmingham mer- 


passed through 
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chant, on behalf of the American gov- 
ernment. These sheets, it is under- 
stood, are intended to be 
shelters or for other protective pur- 
poses for the American soldiers in 
France. Every week the government 
seems to be able to tighten its hold 
upon _ the All ordinary 
uses of steel are in A sig- 
by steelmakers is the 
insertion in their contracts of a simi- 
lar clause to that used by pigmakers 
immediately applying to contracts any 
declared 


used as 


output 
suspense 


nificant step 


price advance subsequently 
by the government. 


The output of sheets, tinplates, tin- 


ned sheets and similar light mate- 
rial is restricted through scarcity of 
raw material. Some use is being 
made of discard steel, though this is 


inadequate. In Sheffield, basic billets 
are said to be more plentiful, but acid 
steel is deficient Large 
quantities of stainless and other light 


decidedly 


steels are being made for aircraft 
purposes. The steel mills are work- 
ing to their utmost capacity, and, 


wherever possible, output is being in- 
creased. The of shipbuilding 
material and shell steel is very great 
restricted to 
The demand for black 
especially the heavier gages, 
is very great. The sheet trade appears 


output 


Exports are practically 
the allies 


sheets, 


to be restricted almost to black sheets 
Galvanized sheets are nearly extinct 
Puddled bars 
and although the recent price of £12 
10s ($60) is considered high, sellers 
are holding their present stocks for 
an advance. The coal problem be- 


increasingly difficult 


are decidedly scarce, 


comes 


Mill to Start 


Operations of the new zinc rolling 
mill of the American Zinc Products 
Co., at Greencastle, Ind., will be start- 
ed early in the spring, according to 
an announcement just made The 
mill will contain 10 stands. The com- 
pany recently perfected its organiza- 
tion by the election of the following 
officers: President and_ treasurer, 
D. W. Kerr; vice president, F. W. Still 
wagon, both of Warren, O.; vice pres- 
manager, H. S. 
Greencastle, Ind.; secre- 
Leitch The 
composed of Edward 
Canton, O.; Wade A. 
Taylor and D. W. Kerr, Niles, O.; 
F. W. Stillwagon, Warren, O 


ident and general 
Buck, 


tary, R. A 
committee is 


and 
executive 


Langenbach, 
and 


The plant of the United States Ma- 
chine Co. at South Williamsport, Pa., 
the 
Lycoming Foundry & Co., 
has been remodeled as a foundry and 
is about to be placed in operation. 


which recently was purchased by 
Machine 











Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





Estep has resigned as 
Tennes- 
Co. 


RANK L. 
engineer of 

see Coal Iron & 
to become chief engineer of the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co., New Glas- 
gow, Nova Scotia. Mr. Estep was as- 
sociated with the Tennessee company 
for almost eight years, coming to it 
as assistant engineer from the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. He 
was made chief engineer of the Ten- 
nessee company upon the resignation 
of E. J. Best, July 1, 1912. Frank H. 
Crockard, president of the Nova Sco- 
was formerly con- 
company, 


the 
Railroad 


chief 


tia company, also 
nected with the 
having resigned last June as vice pres- 


Tennessee 


ident and general - manager. 


Maj. Henry L. Higginson, Boston, 
has been elected a director of the 
Submarine Signal Co., in place of 


Admiral Francis T. Bowles, resigned. 


Porter McConney has been placed 


in charge of the newly established De- 


troit branch of the Detroit-Standard 
Roller Bear Co., Philadelphia. 
L. E. Taylor, Youngstown, O., has 


been placed in charge of the sales 
offices recently opened in Washington 
by the Republic Iron and Steel Co. 


J. E. Johnson Jr., 52 William street, 
New York, has just returned from a 
trip to China, where he went on a 


special mission. 

W. R. Yagle, formerly 
with* the Lawrence Steel Castings Co., 
Pittsburgh, has become office manager 
Hall Pump Co., that 


associated 


of the Steam 
city. 
W. F 


ters at 


Trenary Jr., with headquar- 
Birmingham, Ala., now repre- 
sents the Harrison Safety 3oiler 
Works of Philadelphia, succeeding 
W. R. Jennison. 


John L. Haines, general manager of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has returned to that city after 
a prolonged visit in the east, where he 


benefit his health. 


Lewis A. Way, formerly 
tendent of the Duquesne Steel Foun- 
dry Co., Pittsburgh, has accepted a 
position as assistant to the president 
of the Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., 


had gone to 


superin- 


Pittsburgh. 
Frank P. Carpenter, Manchester, N. 


H., has been elected a director and 


Mfg. 
ex-Gov. 


president of the Mead-Morrison 
Co., Boston, to 
Eugene Noble Foss of Massachusetts, 


succeed 


resigned. 
William Kerr, manager and assistant 
treasurer of the Chemical 
Co.’s_ Philadelphia 
elected a 


General 


office, has been 


director of the company, 





TAYLOR 


JAMES FRATER 


succeeding Edward H. Rising, de- 


ceased. 
Hon. J 
of the Iver Johnson 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
his candidacy for the Republican nom- 


Lovell Johnson, president 


Arms & 


announced 


Cycle 


has 


ination for congress in the Fourth 
Massachusetts district 
C. W. Neubig, formerly with the 


New York office of the S. K. F. Ball 
Bearing’ Co., has accepted a position 
as general sales manager of the Rick- 
ert-Shafer Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturer 
of tapping machinery and die heads. 


Russell G. Caldwell, for some time 
sales manager of the Central depart- 
ment of the General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, O., has been transferred 


to the company’s Washington office. 
He will assume his new duties late 
this month. 

J. P. Daly has been appointed traf- 


fic manager of the Donner Steel Co., 


with an office in the Buffalo plant. 
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Mr. 
E. H. 
freight agent of the 
tral lines at Buffalo. 


Daly was formerly chief clerk to 
assistant general 


New York 


Crowley, 
Cen 


has. been 


office 


Frank W. Richardson 
placed in charge of the 
lished at 39 Cortlandt 
York, by the Nagle Corliss 
Works, Erie, Pa. This company builds 
and 


estab- 
street, New 
Engine 
vacuum 


air compressors, pumps 


carliss engines. 


Col. H. P. Bope, vice president and 
general manager of the sales depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Steel Co., ad- 
dressed the Salesmenship Club of 
Pittsburgh at its meeting in the audi- 
torium of the Chamber of Commerce 


building last Friday evening, Nov. 23. 
John P. Elton, treasurer of the 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, 


Conn., and R. G. S. Piggott, consult- 


ing engineer of the Bridgeport Brass 
Co. and the Remington Arms Co. 
both of Bridgeport, Conn., have been 


appointed members of the Connecticut 


state fuel conservation committee 


J. Frater Taylor has announced his 
intention to retire from the presidency 


of the Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste 
Marie, Ont., on Jan. 1 Mr. Taylor, 
who may be succeeded by Vice Presi 


Franz, will continue to 


dent W. C 
act in an advisory 
man of the Lake Superior Corp 


capacity as chair- 


C. Price-Green has been appointed 


industrial commissioner of the Cana- 


Northern railroad, with head 


His 


industries 


dian 


quarters at Toronto duties in 
clude the 


the development of national resources 


location of and 


along the company’s lines. He joined 
the staff of the railway in 1906 


W. J. Schlacks, general manager of 
McCord & Co., 
elected director and vice president of 
the company, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Howard D the 
Arms Co., of Eddystone, 


Chicago, has been 


Taylor of 
Remington 
been elected vice presi 


Pa., also has 


dent of this company 


Edson S. Harris has resigned as 
Philadelphia district sales manager of 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. to 
accept the the Phila- 
delphia Steel Products Co., Widener 
building, Philadelphia. This company, 


among other activities, will 


presidency of 


represent 
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the Wellman-Seaver- Morgan’ Co., 
Cleveland, in the Philadelphia district 
Frank H 


president 


Brooks has resigned as 
director of FE. & T 
Fairbanks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 


manufacturers of scales. P. C. Brooks, 


and 


who recently came from Toronto to 
become general manager, has been 
made a director, and Henry J. Fuller, 


New York, has been appointed presi- 
dent. 
Dan Lewis, who was formerly in 
the employ of the Seaman-Sleeth Co., 
Pittsburgh, but 
salesman for the 
Ellwood 
returned to the 
Co., taken over recently by the Pitts- 


Rolls 


who later accepted a 
Standard 
City, 
Seaman-Sleeth 


position as 
Engineering Co., . = 
has 


burgh Corp. 


A. Morss, 


elected 


who re- 
governor of the 
federal reserve bank of district No. 1, 
Nov. 22, is treasurer and director of 
the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., the 
Simplex Electric Heating Co. and the 


Charles SJoston, 


cently was 


Morss & Whyte Co., all of Boston. 
He is also a class B director of the 
bank. His new duties will require all 


of the receiv- 
ers of the Pope Mfg. Co., four years 
ago, with Col. George Pope. 


his time. He was one 


Roy M. Welch has been named as- 
sistant to President Campbell, of the 
Sheet & 
Youngstown, ©. He has been 
that 1902, coming 
at that time from the Carnegie Steel 
Co. When he first 
Youngstown Sheet & Co.. he 
was in the store and purchasing de- 


Youngstown Tube’ Co., 
with 
corporation since 
came to the 
Tube 


partments; later was secretary to Vice 


President C. S. Robinson, and about 
two years ago was named _ special 
agent. 

Rear Admiral Frederick R. Harris, 
chief of the naval bureau yards and 
docks, has been appointed general 


manager of the Emergency Fleet cor- 


poration, to succeed Rear ‘Admiral 


Capps. He will with 
Charles A. 
vice president, who will be in actual 
Rear Ad- 
miral Harris was graduated from the 
Stevens Institute of 


1896 and was 


co-operate 
Piez, recently selected as 


charge of construction. 
Technology in 
lieutenant com- 
mander in the navy corps of civil en- 
gineers in 1903 that 
has prominently in 


made a 
Since time he 
figured 
the navy’s 
jects. 


many of 


largest shipbuilding pro- 


Roy D. Chapin, president of the 
Motor Car Co, Detroit, has 
been appointed chairman of the new 


Hudson 


highways transport committee by the 
council of national defense. Other 
the are: Logan 
Waller Page, director of the 


members of board 


office of 
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public roads, department of agricul 


ture; Henry G. Shirley, chief engineet 


Maryland 


and 


of the state roads commis 


sion; George H. Pride, president 
of the Heavy Haulage Co., New York 
me Sx has been en- 
gaged in similar work under the coun 
cil’s 
This 


ilar to 


Hargreaves, who 


storage committee, is secretary 


committee will have duties sim 


those of the inland 


committee. 


waterways 


Jenedict Crowell, Cleveland, 


Major 


who recently was appointed assistant 


secretary of war, is a well known fig- 


ure in iron circles of the 


Lakes 


been 


ore Great 


For a number of years he had 


associated with the industry in 
the official capacity of chemist, taking 
work Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland, upon graduating from Yale 
in 1891. 
this 


gaged in 


up this with the 


Following his connection 


with company, he became en- 


business for himself as a 
chemist and also took up mining engi 
with his other 
the 


Cleveland, he 


neering in connection 
work. As a 
Crowell & 
has done a great deal of ore analysis 
work during late years. He, with Mr 
Murray, is joint author of “The Iron 
the Lakes”. In ad- 
dition to his with 
Baker, he 
eral 


member of firm of 


Murray, 


Ores of Great 


work Secretary 


will co-operate with Gen 


the 
concentrating 


chief of ordnance 


work of 


Crozier, 
the 
manufacturing 


bureau in 
American industries 
upon the production of artillery of all 


descriptions 


© s 

Purchasing Agents Elect 

Officers 
At the recent monthly meeting of 
the Purchasing Agents’ association of 
Pittsburgh the following list of of 
directors 

President, G. D 
water Steel Co.; first 


ficers and were elected: 


Leopold, Edge- 


vice president, 


C. T. Stewart, Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co.; second vice president, 
D. E. Ferguson, H. K. Porter Co.; 
secretary, H. E. Harmon, Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co.; and treasurer, 
C. W. Forcier, Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Co.; directors for two years: W. A 
Kober, H. J. Heinz Co.; § 


H. Vock 
Frick & Lindsay Co.; F. ¢ 
f3ortz, Bessemer Coal & Coke Co.; 
J. E. Stauffer, A. M. Byers Co.; 
\. Davia, 

directors for 
Millam, Pittsburgh 

Motherall, Standard 
Co.; David N 
Cc. W 
Co.: 


house 


rodt, 


and 
Contracting (Co.; 
Robert Mc 
Steel Co.; W I: 
Seamless 
Booth & 
Pittsburgh 


Dravo 
one year: 
Tube 
Glass, Flinn; 
Lepper, Railways 
and W. A. Forrester, 
Airbrake Co.; 


association 


Westing 
Na- 


Blair, 


directors of 
tional Robert F 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co.; E. H 
Ridgeway, Colonial Steel Co. 
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Staris Shipyard 
Tennessee Company Begins Construc- 
tion on Huge Plant Near Mobile 


Work 


sive 


will begin at once on exten 


shipyards to be constructed by 


the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. on property recently purchased 
near Mobile, Ala George G. Craw 


ford, president of the Tennessee com- 


pany, who also will be 


president of 
the new shipbuilding 
official 


plans for the 


company, has 


made announcement of the 


new yard President 


Crawford says 


“Ten laid 
capacity for 
hitting out the ships will be built \ 


shipways will be 


down 


and wharves of 


suitable 


large power plant, boiler shop, plate 
and angle shop, machine shop, steel 
metal shop, joiner shop, forge shop, 
store house and main office will be 
constructed 

“Two large villages have been laid 
out, one for white and the other for 
colored workmen Both villages will 
have paved main streets and _ side- 
walks, storm and sanitary sewers, a 
pure water supply and street railway 
and electric light service About 1600 
houses of attractive appearance will 
be completed during the next 12 
months 

“The construction of the plant will 
be done by the Chickasaw Shipbuild 
ing Co The board of directors will 
be as follows: E. H. Gary, J. A. Far 
rell, George G. Crawford, H. C. Ryd- 
ing and L. T. Beecher. Officers will 


be: President, George G. Crawford; 
vice president, H. C 


superintendent, J. F 


Ryding; general 
Coleman; secre- 


tary-treasurer, L. T. Beecher; auditor, 


F. B. Winslow; traffic manager, A. W 
Carey; purchasing agent, George H 
Gray; superintendent of the health 


department, Lloyd Noland; superin- 


tendent of the roads and building de- 


partment, J]. M. Joy; superintendent 
of the central labor bureau, J]. F 
Vance 


“For the purpose of supplying steel 
build- 


construction 


plates and shapes suitable for 


ing ships, the following 


is now under way at Fairfield, Ala., 
works: \ 40-inch blooming mill, a 
110-inch plate mill, a 26-inch shape 


mill and 600 houses for employes. In 


addition there will be constructed at 


Fairfield the following plants for the 
manufacture of and 


parts machinery 


for ships: A plate and angle shop, a 


forge shop, a foundry, a machine shop 


. ors 

and 400 houses for employes To se 
cure additional steel capacity a third 
converter will be added to the con 


verting mill at Ensley works and an 


additional open-hearth furnace will be 


added of larger size than the existing 


furnaces.” 

















Expect War Machine to be Rebuilt 


Willard’s Appointment as Chairman of War Industries Board Probably Will Bring 
About Needed Centralization of Authority in Few Hands —Creation of 
Ministries of Air and Munitions Among Early Possibilities 





ASHINGTON, Nov. 27.—Daniel 

Willard’s ability as an or- 

ganizer, recognized in his 
upbuilding of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, is expected to work wonders 
in the war industries board and to 
give the United States the real war 
machine it needs. As chairman of the 
board, to which he was appointed 
last week, he has no authority; but 
the position of leadership gives him 
all the room he needs to point out 
the defects of the board and to urge 
the changes necessary. 

Mr. Willard’s retention of the chair- 
manship of the advisory commission 
of the council of national defense, of 
which the war industries board is a 
part, gives him the double oppor- 
tunity to gear the war machine into 
one of the finest of business or- 
ganizations. His close relations with 
the President and his demonstrated 
ability should give him all the influ- 
ence he needs to get congress to sup- 
ply the authority the war board re- 
quires. 


the next congress creating a ministry 
of munitions for the cabinet, possibly 
even establishing a ministry of air, 
another cabinet position. The dis- 
satisfaction expressed everywhere with 
the war industries board as it is at 
present operated demonstrates. the 
need of centralized authority in the 
board. There are too many heads, 
too many methods of operation in 
the organization now. Men high up 
in the board long since have recog- 
nized this and they undoubtedly will 
support Mr. Willard in revamping the 
entire department. 

But mere creation of cabinet port- 
folios will not reorganize the war 
board. Reorganization must come 
from within. Laws already have been 
passed and are in operation which 
would control certain functions of 
the war board if properly centralized 
but are distributed among other estab- 
lished departments. The war board 
is struggling along with purely ad- 
visory powers trying to do what re- 
quires definite authority. This is mak- 


the most important government de- 
partments. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
relation of the war industries board 
to the various dependent—in many 
cases independent—bureaus. It also 
shows the channels of communication 
leading through the clearance com- 
mittee. This committee meets daily 
and “clears” the immediate needs ot 
the bureaus. The principle involved 
is almost essential to the smooth 
working of the plan, but the policies 
of the various branches, of the lead- 
ers and of the board itself, because 
of the lack of integrated control, 
makes for great confusion. 

Before Mr. Willard was appointed 
as chairman the board had under con- 
sideration the establishment of a 
bureau of manufacturing research. 
He is now considering the personnel 
of such a board which may be ex- 
pected to be announced shortly. The 
board will classify industries as to 
their importance in contributing to 


It would not be surprising to find ing an impossible situation in one of the prosecution of the war. This new 
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CHART SHOWING ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT’S WAR MANAGEMENT 


The clearance committee of the war industries board consists of representatives of the several war purchasing agencies of the gov 


ernment. As individuals they represent their departments. Collectively they act for the board in passing on questions involved in securing 
war materials in which there are shortages. The clearance committee is a medium through which the several agencies may easily and quickly 
communicate with the war industries Board and with each other. Through the committee communications or presentations are made from 
the departments to the war industries board and communications or recommendations from the board to the departments The arrange 
ment does not contemplate that all communications from departments shall be passed upon by the clearance committee, but rather that the 


severa! members of the committee, being familiar with the functions of the war industries board and its sections, can intelligently direct 
any communication to its proper destination 
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bureau is likely to add to the con- 
fusion. It is important. No one 
doubts that. But adding important 


bureaus to those already poorly co- 
ordinated is only going to make the 
whole operation more difficult 
Dissatisfaction with the way the 
government’s war requirements are 


handled is Veing expressed freely 
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includ 


Every day sees new visitors 

ing manufacturers of steel, coming to 
Washington to find out what the 
treuble is in some particular cass 
They are shifted from one office to 


official to an- 


another and from one 
other; the confusion becomes greater 
and in the end the situation is worse 


, 
men conducting 


Many of the 


Fuel Administrator Warns 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 27.—Coke 
producers” selling 72-hour 
selected foundry coke to 
blast furnaces at $7 have been warned 
by Fuel Administrator Garfield that 
they are subject to the penalties of 
the Lever act which provides for 
$5000 fine and two years imprison- 


was given in an 
established the 
coke 


ment. This warning 


announcement which 
prices on by-product manufac- 
tured in New 


In announcing these prices, the ad- 


England. 
ministration said: 
“Fe rr cCeé »ke 
the 

f.o.b. 


produced in New Eng- 


land maximum for each 


price 
cars at 
shall be the base 
grade of coke plus the 


from the competing beehive coke dis- 


produc- 
the 
rate 


grade point of 


tion price for 


freight 


trict which takes the lowest freight 
rate to the point where the coke is 
produced, and plus 7 cents for each 


advance of 5 cents above 60 cents 
in freight charges per long ton of coal 
the 


used in the manufacture of such coke.” 


for water transportation on coal 


Confusion Over Beehive Prices 
Based prices established on _ by- 
product coke a week ago were as 
follows: Run of ovens, $6; selected 
foundry, $7; and crushed over 1 inch 
in size, $6.50. In announcing these 


base prices, some confusion arose in 


comparison with the base prices on 
beehive coke. On this kind the prices 
are: Blast furnace, $6 foundry, 72- 
hour selected, $7; and crushed coke, 
$7.30. 


The object of the difference in the 


two sets of base prices being only 


on crushed coke is to encourage great- 
the by-product 
figuring 


er consumption of 
grade. But in 
price on by-product coke the freight 
rate between beehive and by-product 
districts must For exam- 
ple: A consumer in Moline, IIL, 
may buy Connellsville 


the purchase 


be added. 


beehive coke in 


at $6, $7 or $7.30, f.o.b., but in buying 
by-product coke in Chicago he must 
pay $6, $7 or $6.50, f.o.b., plus the 
freight rate from Connellsville to 
Chicago. 

The announcement of the fuel ad- 
ministration also said: 

“Reports have reached the ad- 


ministration that coke producers in 
some instances are selling ‘72-hour’ 
coke to blast furnaces and are taking 


advantage of the $1 differential al 


lowed on 72-hour selected foundry 
coke. Any person guilty of asking, 
demanding or receiving higher prices 
than are allowed under the fuel price 
regulations shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $5000 or be im- 
prisoned more than two years or 


both.” 


> a 


Postpones Meeting 


The fourteenth annual convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
congress, which was. scheduled _ to 


Washington Dec. 5, 6 and 7, 


temporarily 


meet in 


has been postponed, ow 


ing to the present crowded conditions 


of the hotels in that city 


Obituaries 


William W. Dandy, secretary of the 
Chalmers & Williams Mining Machin- 


ery Co., 72 West Adams street, Chi 
cago, died Nov. 22, in his office, aged 
68 years. 

James L. Perry, founder of the 


Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, Wis., 


died recently in Chicago, aged &2 


years. He was a veteran of the civil 
war. For three years past he had 
made his- home in Chicago. 

Emery H. Diehl, assistant manager 
of the United Alloy Steel Corp., Can 
ton, O., died recently, aged 33 years 
Mr. Diehl, prior to his association 
with the Canton company, was con 


nected with the Carnegie Steel Co 


Pittsburgh 


Henry R. Ford, a member of the 
mechanical engineering firm of Mc- 
Carthy Bros. & Ford, Buffalo, died 


recently at his home in that city, aged 


member of the 


46 years. He was a 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the American Institute 


of Electrical Engineers. 


head of the 
Moore & 
failure in 


Grant Barney Schley, 


famous brokerage firm of 


Schley, whose impending 
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work of the board attempt to assume 


authority, but when the time comes 
for the actual administration of it 
pass the tasks on to others. This is 
not the fault of the men themselves 
but the system under which they ar 
forced to labor. There are many who 
would quit if their patriotism would 
not be questioned 


Coke Makers 


1907 was averted by the taking over 
by the United States Steel Corp. o! 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., died Nov. 22 at his home in Far 
Hills, N. J. Mr. Schley was 73 years 
of age and had been a member of the 
New York stock exchange since 1881 


He was director of the American 
Smelting & 
Co., Electric 
Northern 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., and 


& Steel Lo 


Refining Co., Chihuahua 
Battery 


the 


Mining Storage 


Co., the railroad, 


the 


Pacific 
Repub- 


lic Iron 


Frederick W. Cole, consulting engi- 
of the Gamewell Fire 


neer and expert 

Alarm & Telegraph Co., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass., died recently at 
his home in Newton Highlands, Mass., 
aged 60 years. He was inventor of 
many devices connected with fire 


alarm systems and had been associated 


with the company for 40 years. 
Lyman B. Jewell, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Jewell Belt- 
ing Co., Hartford, Conn., and for 
many years its president until last 


August, died recently, aged 90 years 
president by 


Nov 15 
with 


He was succeeded as 


Charles E. Newton, who died 
Mr. Jewell 


the 


been connected 


1873. 


has 


company since 


Bowe, formerly advertis- 


Albert P. 
ing manager of the Hydraulic Pressed 


Steel Co., Cleveland, was accidently 
killed by a rifle shot recently while at 
practice on the rifle range at Camp 
Perry, O. He was a sergeant at the 


Mr. Bowe previous 
the Hydraulic 
the 


time of his death. 


to his connection with 


company, was associated with 


Penton Publishing Co 


Gardner L. Holt, founder and presi- 


dent of the G. L. Holt Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., died at his home in that 
city, Nov. 22, aged 80 years. He 


devoted his entire life to mechanical 


training, having worked at the Spring- 


held, Mass., arsenal; the Smith & 
Wesson Co., in the same city, and 
for the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hart 
ford, Conn He had been manager 


tor several years of the Chicago office 


of the Pratt & Whitnew Co., when 
18 year ago he founded the (y ic 
Holt Mig. Lo. 
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No Cessation Says Labor 


Federation Claims Right to Organize as Requisite to Solution of All- 
Wage Problems—Statement of Principles Adopted at Buffalo 


The Federation of Labor 
by a 
session in Buffalo adopted a statement 


American 


unanimous vote at its closing 


of the conditions and 
must 
lems arising from the war, so far as 


Generally speak- 


principles that 


be applied to industrial prob- 


labor is concerned. 
ing they are in line 
between 


with the under- 


reached President 


President 


standing 
Wilson and 
though there are some points hitherto 
doubtful that are clearly emphasized. 
The right to claimed 
as essential to 


Gompers, al- 


organize is 
the solution of all 
between employer 


representation 


problems arising 
and labor, and 
will be demanded with the employer 


commissions. 


equal 


boards or 


on all wage 
As to Strikes 
The declaration does not say that 
there shall be no strikes. “It is ad- 
visable,” the final paragraph says, 
“that production should not cease 
because of an apparent injustice or 


oversight contained in an award, for 
to the nation’s pro- 
to the welfare of 


it is necessary 


tection, as well as 
the trades-union movement that there 
of work, ex- 


should be no cessation 


cept as a last resort.” 
As to wage 
ment reads: 
“In determining what the wage rates 
should be vital fac- 
tors to be considered, apart from the 
increased living. 
“The existing wage rate in an es- 


conditions, the state- 


there are several 


cost of 


tablishment should first be considered 
as to its equity: 

“Was it established as a result of 
a joint conference and agreement 


between the employer and his em- 
ployes or was it established as a re- 
sult of the employer's individual con- 
ception of what wages should be paid 


to those in his employ? 

Comparison of Rate 
degree did the previous 
with 


“To what 


rate compare those in es- 


wage 
tablishments in the 
where wages have 


through joint agreement between em- 


same districts 


been established 


ployer and employes? 

“How did the wage rate adopted 
through joint agreement in the dis- 
trict compare with the wage rates 
in other districts where joint wage 


agreements existed?” 

Whenever the employes in a de- 
partment or an have 
a common complaint or 
the statement fundamental 


establishment 
grievance 


says, it is 


that the employer should meet those 


who may be selected by the work- 
ers to represent them. 
The 


the convention by the 


statement was submitted to 


resolutions 
committee and was adopted unani- 
mously. 


The 


tion 


federation reaffirmed its posi- 


government by injunc- 
that injunction 
relationship of 


based on the 


against 


tion and declared any 


dealing with the em- 
employe 


labor is 


and 
dictum that 
held and treated as usurpation and dis- 


ployer 
property “be 
regarded let the consequences’ be 
what they may.” 
The 


the convention in 


declaration was adopted by 


connection with 


a resolution relating to a supreme 


court decision of the state of Wash- 
ington, enjoining strikers from picket 
ing. The asked the 


vention to reactionary 


resolution con- 
condemn the 
court and to 


effort to the 


give its 
affect- 


attitude of the 


best counsel and 


ed workers. 


\ resolution was passed condemn- 


ing Postmaster Burleson for what is 


alleged to be autocratic methods to- 
This was in reference to 


ward labor. 


the working conditions of postal em- 


ploy es 


To Fight Steel 


Industry 


The resolution calling for the Unit- 


ed States Steel Corp. and the Na- 
tional Erectors’ association and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. to correct 


working conditions in their mills was 


passed by the convention \doption 
of the resolution was taken to mean 
that the federation will make a vig 
orous fight to unionize all branches 


of the steel industry which have held 
long 
steelworkers 18 


out against it so 
“Organization of 
difficult 
mopolitan makeup,” 
Williams of the Amalgamated Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. “Let us 
bring the steel barons to realize that 


made because of their cos- 


said Delegate 


the workman is human and entitled to 
decent treatment. We can best bring 
this about by compelling them to rec- 
Labor.” 


244 to 20 in 


ognize the Federation of 
The 

favor of conscription. 

Gifford of the 


convention voted 


Director council of 


national defense had a_ conference 


President Gompers in regard to 
those 


with 
the 
industries on 


labor to 
United States 
Gompers 


distribution of 
which the 


government is depending. 
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believes that some method can )b 
devised to divert skilled labor fron 
places where there is only part-tim« 
employment, and send them to plants 
where there is steady work 

V. Everett Macy, chairman of 
the adjustment board of the commit 
tee on home defense, held a _ con- 
ference with labor leaders regarding 


differences between shipping interests 


and the metal trade workers on the 
Pacific coast and the way is said to 
have been paved for a settlement of 


the matter. John Hill and Arthur 


Hayday, British delegates to the labor 
coast 


convention, are to go to the 


in the same _ interest. 
The metal trades department of the 
is conducting a three 


federation now 


day convention. 

The re-election of Samuel M. Gom 
pers to the presidency of the federa 
tion is taken to mean that the mem- 
bers have reaffirmed their confidence 
in his war stand, and acts as a ratifi- 
cation and confirmation of the favor- 
able conscription vote 


Distributes Bonuses 


At a banquet of more than 700 of 
its employes, the General Fireproofing 


Co., Youngstown, O., recently dis- 
tributed $19,000 in bonuses. These 


bonuses were based on regularity of 


and covered a 
Oct. 1. 


present 


attendance at work, 
6-month period, ending 
hundred and thirty of 
participated in the distribution, and 


of this perfect 


Five 


those 


number 174 made 


records. In making the distribution, 
General Manager S. S. French stated 
that it cost the company about $70 
for an employe to leave and be re- 
placed. This cost results from lost 
production, damaged product and ma- 
chinery and reduced efficiency. To 


avoid this loss by inducing employes 
to remain at work, the company, he 


said, instituted this bonus plan. 


Labor Notes 


About 250 iron 
foundries in Lowell, Mass., have struck 
cents a day. 


been $4 a 


employes of the 


advance of 50 
pay 


for an 


Their minimum has 


day. 

Seventy-five adjusters of the Royal 
i. Hartford, Conn., 
the 
grant a 


10 per 


Typewriter 
walked out Nov. 22, 
refusal of the 
general increase in 
cent, both for day and piece work. 

Adjustment of the strike of molders 
in shops at Bradford, Pa., was effect- 
ed recently. The employes were 
given an advance of 25 cents a day, 
which becomes immediately effective, 
and 50 cents a day after Jan. 1. The 
men were receiving $4.50 for nine 
hours and asked for $5. 


because of 
company to 
wages of 
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Many Furnaces 


Shown to Have Been Forced to Bank 
—Reports Falling Off 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 27.—Out of a total 
of 235 blast furnaces which reported 
to the committee on lake coal and ore 
the week 
were banked. 
Steel 

remaining 


transportation for ended 
Nov. 17, 23 
of these were 
naces the 
independent stacks. 


Fourteen 
Corporation fur- 


and nine were 
Six of the Corpo- 


banked for re- 


ration furnaces were 
pairs, relining, etc., and eight were 
banked for lack of coke. Five of the 


independent furnaces were shut down 
and 
furnaces rep- 
57,833 
tons or an annual capacity of 3,700,316 


for repairs, relining, etc., four for 


lack of coke. These 23 
weekly 


resent a capacity of 


tons 

The number of furnaces reporting 
for the week referred to is the low- 
est recorded since this committee was 


organized. Despite the zealous efforts 
that its members have made to obtain 
full data from all of the 410 


listed, interest among the furnaces ap 


furnaces 


pears to be decreasing rather than in- 


creasing The work was taken up 
for the benefit of both the govern- 
ment and the furnaces themselves in 


an effort to ascertain raw material 


needs of operators so that transporta- 


tion conditions, as far as_ possible, 
could be 

The 
for any individual territory was in the 
Pittsburgh district, 
an insufficiency of 27,690 tons of coke 
In the 
shortage of 
15,000 
valley 
5000 
coal. 


adjusted accordingly 


greatest shortage of material 


where there was 


Chicago district there was a 
20,000 tons of 
coke The 
district reported a shortage of 


coke 15.000 


coal and 


tons of Mahoning 


tons of and tons of 


Sell Historic Foundry and 
Machine Shop 
Founded in 1837, a foundry and ma- 
Pa., 
Herbertson’s Sons to 
P. Walker, 
the 
the 


was established 


chine shop in Brownsville, has 
been sold by ] 
Ira E. Stevens and William 
Pittsburgh, who will take 
property Dec. 15. This 
oldest in Brownsville, 


by John 


over 


concern, 


Herbertson, a molder, who 
New York from Scotland 100 
years ago. After working at his trade 
in Marietta, O., Mr. 
turned to Pittsburgh and subsequently 


came to 
Herbertson re- 


was employed in the foundry of John 
srownsville. Mr. Snow 
the build 
an iron bridge across Dunlap’s creek, 


Snowden, of 


den was given contract to 


connecting Brownsville and _ Bridge- 
port, now South Brownsville, and 
John Herbertson was charged with 


the designing and construction of this 
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have 


This 
first 


bridge bridge is said to 


been the one erected by the gov 


ernment in America. 

Mr. Herbertson started into business 
for himself in 1837 in Brownsville. In 
1850 the Herbertson 
stalled in the 


engines were in- 


many of steamboats on 


the Monongahela, Ohio and Missis 
sippi rivers During the succeeding 
years mining machinery and pit cars 
were made with great success and 
more recently the old foundry has 
been engaged extensively on automo- 
bile repair work When John Her- 
bertson’s sons, William and. George, 
grew to manhood, their father took 
them into business with him and the 
firm became J]. M. Herbertson’s Sons, 
and following the death of George 


several years ago, the 


took his fath 


Herbertson 
latter’s son, James R., 
er’s place. 


Aluminum Jumps 


Value of Production in 1916 Increased 
by 108 Per Cent 


With a total of $33,900,000, the value 


of primary aluminum produced in 


1916 increased 108 per cent. This in 


crease in value, although due in part 


to increased prices, was brought about 


mainly by the heavy gain in produc 
tion. The value of aluminum con 
sumed during that year made a still 


greater gain, the total being $43,698, 


936, or an increase of nearly 117 per 

cent over the preceding year 
According to figures furnished the 

geological survey by the Engineering and 


Journal, 


rial ranged from a low of 55 cents in 


Mining prices on virgin mate 


January to a high of 65.12 cents in 
November, the average for the year 
being 60.71 cents, as compared with 


33.98 1915. The 


of aluminum is not given, but an esti 


cents in production 
mate of plant capacity is made by the 


87,500 short tons for 


States 


survey, giving 
both the United 

Exports jumped in value from $3,682, 
117 in 1915 to $15,417,134 in 1916. Im 
continued to 


and Canada 


ports, however, decline 
in value, incoming metal aggregating 
$1,785,870, as against $1,808,193 
Production of bauxite increased 43 
per cent, the output being 425,100 long 
tons Of this 


consumed 


produc ers of 
300.000 


amount 
about 
about 8&0, 


aluminum 


tons, makers of chemicals 
000 tons, and makers of abrasives and 
45.000 The 


approximately 


refractories about tons 


increase in value was 


52 per cent over the preceding year, 
the ore being worth at the mines $2 
296,400. The prices received for baux 
ite during that 
low of $4 25 to 


ton, the average price for 


year ranged from a 
a high of $6.25 a long 
the whole 


production being $5.40 


War Contracts 


Continue to Flow in Upon Detroit 
Forcing Industrial Readjustment 
Nov. 24 

through a 


Detroit 
period of 


Detroit now is 


passing read- 
its industries to war busi- 
according to A. A. Templeton, 
1f the Detroit Seamless Steel Tube Co 
president of the board of 
This condition, Mr. Temple- 


ton says, has resulted in a slackening 


justment of 
ness 
and com- 


merce 


f production and nonemployment of 
a certain labor but will 
be passed by the first of the new year 


percentage of 


At that time it is expected mills and 
factories will be pressed to top speed 
materials for which 


to produce war 


departmental heads 


Detroit 


the government 

are clamoring and which can 
supply without great equipment rear- 
rangement in plants It is expected 
that the new war materials plants be- 
ing erected for Dodge Brothers, the 
Motor Co., Fisher Body Co., 
Motor Car Co 


working 


Lincoln 
Packard 
enterprises 
by Feb. 1 

R. H. Collins, general manager of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co., of the 
General Motors group, has announced 


and other 


will be in order 


that the company has taken its sec- 
ond large war contract for aircraft 
engines and munitions. The contract 


involves more than $25,000,000 worth 


of materials and a large portion of the 
plant is being given over to this work. 


It is now estimated that industrial 
Detroit will be working on govern- 
ment contracts involving more than 
$400,000,000 before the end of the 
year New contracts are being let 
daily through a strong representation 


at Washington maintained by private 


organizations, the National Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce and the De- 
troit Board of Commerce. The board 
of commerce is working out a plan 


to bring large contracts here by divid 
ing the work among small factories 
The 


c losed a 


Jones Corp. has 


30,000 


Edmunds & 


contract for sets of 


army motor truck lamps 
Smith,. Hinchman & Grylls, engi- 
neers, are letting contracts for the 


completion of the new buildings for 


Dodge Brothers, in which will be 
manufactured gun carriage parts and 
other war materials The _ buildings 
will cost $1,500,000. One unit will be 
572 by 513 feet 


Contract for the erection of an aero- 
building has 


Motor 


assembly 
been let by the Packard 
Co. to Bryant & Detwiler 
m € 
$400.000 


plane engine 


Car 
obtained a 


Cornelius has 


contract for brass aeroplane 
parts from the government to be man 
ufactured by the 


Works, Grand Rapids 


Wolverine Brass 
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Financial Circles Regain Kquilibrium 


TOCK movements of the past 
few weeks have shown how 
completely the financial mar- 


kets now are dominated by the war 
and its developments. In the recent 
investors’ panic—we can call it panic 
now that the condition has passed— 
which brought Steel crash- 
ing down through par and still lower 
thinking 


common 


to below 90, no one was 
of corporate assets, or industrial earn- 
ings, or of the real values which lay 
behind the country’s representative se- 
The already 


undergoing a readjustment of 


curities. market was 


values 


to meet war conditions, as reflected 
in fixed prices and heavier taxation. 
Then came the news of Russia’s col- 


lapse, followed shortly by the retreat 


of Cadorna’s broken armies to the 
line of the Piave. Security holders 
worked themselves into a demoral- 


ized frame of mind and the liquida- 
tion of stocks ran its full length un- 
checked. Then the market found its 
equilibrium in the course of time and 
This was 
provided in course of time by the 
brilliant assault by the British forces 
on the Hindenburg line about Cam- 
brai. The response of the stock mar- 
ket was immediate emphatic. 
The steel stocks in particular, which 
had been among the heaviest  suf- 
ferers in the prolonged market slump, 
came _ back United States 
Steel common advanced 5 points in 
the week ending Nov. 26; Lackawanna 
Steel Republic Iron & 
Steel common, 8'%4; Bethlehem B, 2%; 
Gulf States Steel, Midvale, 1%. 

Dependent upon fortunes of 
stock 


institutions 


awaited a new impulse 


and 


sharply. 


“ss 
common, 734; 
54; 
the 
market 


and all our 


war as our 
other 
spective has developed, replacing the 


sub-conscious fear, not expressed but 


are, a truer per- 


nevertheless in evidence, that perhaps 


after all it would be impossible to 


victory over 


hopes for. 


accomplish a complete 
autocracy that 


In this frame. of mind, the stock mar- 


democracy 


ket had discounted everything save 
our defeat or a drawn peace. But 
by last week’s rising tendency, the 
financial markets have recorded a 


vote of confidence in the country’s 


the 


representative 


future through wholesale _ pur- 


chase of securities 


buying was done by 


the outside public, for cash, who saw 


Considerable 


the opportunities presented by the 


many bargains. Here are some of 


the values 
the stock market on Nov 
from the standpoint of dividend yield: 


which were presented by 
24, regarded 


Bethleher B 12.04; Crucible Steel 
preferred, 8.05; Gulf States Steel, 
11.05; Lackawanna Steel, 7.36; Mid- 
vale Steel, 13.37; Republic Iron & 
Steel, 7.64; United States Steel, 5.10 
Now that fixing of prices is be 
coming an old story in the iron and 
steel trade, steel company manage- 
ments can make shrewd gueses at 
what their 1918 earnings may be, pro- 
vided labor and transportation trou- 
bles do not increase. But the pro- 


portion of these earnings which they 
may retain or distribute among ¢tock- 
continues an unknown factor 


The question as to what invested cap- 


holders 


ital is remains unanswered. An ad- 


been named at 
the 


revenue to 


visory board has 


assist commis- 


Washington to 


internal pass 


sioner of 
upon the proper interpretation of the 
term invested capital. It is expected 
that an exhaustive set of regulations 
will be released by the commissioner 
of internal revenue in a short time, 
setting forth in detail 


followed in determining taxes due under 


rulings to be 


the war revenue act. The complexity 
of the act and the inconsistencies and 
injustices to certain classes of tax 


provided is finding 


feeling of 


payers as now 
growing 


disapproval. 


reflection in a 
criticism and Unques- 
tionably, one of the first things that 
after it 
modify 


congress should do, con- 
Dec. 3, 


some sections of this act. 


venes would be to 


radically 


Curtiss 
Huge Business Volume 


Airplane Plans for 


Air- 


will 


Beginning Jan. 1, the Curtiss 
plane & Motor Corp., Buffalo, 
begin turning out $9,000,000 worth of 


1176 


month 
take 


busi- 


airplanes and airplane parts a 
will 
this 


Plants already in operation 
care of $4,000,000 worth of 
the plant, which 
been finished Nov. 15, 
completed within a short time of the 
will take care of 
this business. By 
year it is reliably 
plant 


was to have 


and will be 


ness; 


contract period, 
$5,000,000 worth of 
the close of next 
stated, that the Curtiss 
turning out the unprecedented figure of 
$20,000,000 worth of planes and parts 
a month, or at the rate of $240,000,000 
the 


will be 


a year. Continuance of war 
through all of next year would prob- 
ably mean a $150,000,000 1918 business. 
For the six months to end June 30, 
the total of should be 
tween $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. 
the 


acres. 


be- 
The 


covers 


business 


corporation 
The buildings 
and auxiliaries cover approximately an 
area of 1,400,000 feet. The 
cost of the new plant will be within 
5 per cent of estimates, it is said. 
Airplane men believe that the next 
government appropriation for airplanes 


plant of 
a tract of 72 


new 


square 


will be $1,000,000,000, or possibly 
$1,500,000,000. The present aviation 
bill calls for an appropriation of 
$640,000,000, of which probably not 
more than $250,000,000 is being ex- 
pended on airplanes and parts. The 


huge remainder goes into purposes of 
training. Next year probably will see 
the sum of $650,000,000 actually spent 
on flying 


equipment, or practically 


three times the present sum. Large 
orders for flying boats, the craft with 
which Curtiss has had great success, 


now are filling the Buffalo plant. 


New Southern Ferroalloy 
Plant is Started 


Operation of the new plant of the 
Southern Ferro Alloys Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has just been begun, 


according to an official announcement. 
The company was organized in April 
with $210,000 capital to 
electrolytic 50 cent 
It is the plan, however, also to manu- 
facture ferrochrome and ferro- 
molybdenum. The Canada Carbide 
Sales Co., 30 Church street, New York 


manufacture 


per ferrosilicon. 


later 
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City, has been appointed exclusive 
sales agent for the company. The 
president of the company is P. J. 


officers 


Kruesi. 
Eugene P. 


are 
Mon- 


T hee ral yre 


Among other 
Clark, N. 
Davidson 
With 


who is 


Thayer 
and 
the 
from 


tague, G. L. 
L. Montague. 
Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Davidson, 


ofhecrs 


Chicago, and 
from Michigan, all the 
are Chattanoogans. 


7 


Financial Crop Ends 


W. A. Vigiers Iron Works, Astoria, 

Ore., has changed its name to the 

Astoria Marine Iron Works and will 
remove its plant to the port dock. 
* 3 x 

The P. & B. Mfg. Co., 

Wis., manufacturer of 


Milwaukee, 


electric devices, 


has changed its name to the A. H. 
Peterson Mfg. Co., and shortly will 
increase 1tS Capacity. 

* . 

President |] \. S. Clarke, of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., has announced 
that out of the total of 11,170 em 
ployes of the company and_= sub 
sidiaries, 8909 subscribed to the last 
loan The employes bought $696,000 
worth of bonds 

* k * 

The Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., has absorbed the 
Bickford Machine Co., of that town, 


division of 
Markle, 


treas 


and will operate it as a 
the corporation George A 
president, and ©. S. Bickford, 


urer of the company, will continue the 
management of the plant Mr. Bick 
ford established the business about 
10 years ago 

* *« * 


The United States Finishing Co., 
Norwich, Conn., a munitions plant, at 
the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers recently elected the following 
directors: Edward A. Greene, Passaic, 
N. J.; Herbert T. Howell, New York; 
Andrew C. Imbie, New York; Francis 
J. Leavens, Norwich, Conn.; Jesse A. 
Metcalf, Providence, R. I.; George 
S. Munford, Boston; Joseph S. Pros- 


kauer, New York; Henry B. Thomp- 
son, Greenville, Del., and Herbert J. 
Wells, Providence, R. 

. * * 


“Utility Letters of Credit in the 
Export Trade—a Plea for Standard 
Forms” is the title of a new pamphlet 
issued by the American Steel Export 
Co., Woolworth building, New York 
J. P. Beal, the author, who is secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the 
American Steel Export Co., indicates 
in this pamphlet points of weakness 
which are worthy of immediate atten- 
tion by American banks and exporters 
for the betterment of our entire 
overseas financial facilities 

* + + 


The Blevney Machine Co., recently 
incorporated to take over the patent, 
good will and plant of John C. Blev- 
ney, Newark, N. J., inventor of polish 
ing machinery, has purchased the fac 


tory of the Keystone Stoker Co., on 
Wells street, Greenfield, Mass., and 
will locate there. W. S. Howe, presi- 


dent and treasurer of the company, 
States that he expects to have the new 


except yn of 
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plant in operation early in January 
The factory will be extended 20 teet 


to the east and an addition is likely 
to be built on the north side 
* * * 


A controlling interest in the Central 
Foundry Co., Webb City, Mo., has 
been acquired by H. T. Hornsby, who 
for 14 years was vice president and 


general manager of the United Iron 
Works Co., Springfield, Mo. Mr. 
Hornsby lately sold his interest in 
the latter company. Associated with 
Mr. Hornsby is J. A. Desbonne, who 
formerly was local manager of the 
United Iron Works Co., Pittsburg, 
Kans. The Central Foundry Co., as 


heretofore, will specialize in the pro 


duction of semisteel chilled parts for 

zinc-ore grinding and crushing mills 
* * > 

Organization of the Youngstown 

Pressed Steel Co.. Youngstow1 oO 


recently incorporated with $1.000.000 


has been completed by the election 
of the following officers President, 
W. W. Galbreath; vice president, W 
G. Kranz: secretary-treasurer, |. Reed 
Evans. The compar recently put 
chased the fabricating departments of 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon 
Pa., and the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O and plans to 
start soon on the erection of a plant 
for the manufacture of metal products 
particularly fireproofing material 
* * * 

The following officers of the Cru 
ble Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
were re-elected it the ganizatior 
meeting of the board of directors 
Herbert DuPuy, chairman of the 
board; O. H. Wharton, president 
H \. Brown, |] \\ Dougherty 
George W. Sargeant, John A. Sutton 
and George \ Purville vice pres 
dents; George A. Turvill secretary 
and treasurer: \ \ H Niebaum 
J M. McComb and H. F Kress, as 
sistant treasurers; H. F. Kress and 


| V\ Reed, assistant secretaries 
N. W. Nolen, comptroller. G. R. M 


King, auditor; H. L assist 


Gellinger, 


ant auditor 
T bef a 
Blaw-Knox S men Meet 
i iD a 1 
rit irg! 
ad 
Salesmen of the Blaw-K1 ( 

Pittsburgh, steel fabricat nd man 
ulacturer of furnace equipment, held 
their annual convention at Pitts! g 


Nov a2 23 and 24 Phe rst lay Vas 


devoted to an inspection r the 
pany’s Blaw plant at Hoboken, Pa 
where clamshell b ckets steel ror ~ 
for concrete construction and other 
steel products are manufactured Or 
the following day a special train co 
veyed the group to the company’s 
Knox plant, Wheatland, Pa r 
L. L. Knox, inventor of water ed 
equipment for furnaces, gave a series 
of talks on water-cooled doors, ports 
ete The convention closed on the 
evening of the third day with the 
annual banquet, which was attended 


by 110 


members of 


1177 


tion Cut 


In Coke By-Products by Coal and 
Car Shortages 

New York, Nov. 24 Coal shortages 

ind the railroad embargoes are begin 

ning to have an acute effect upon the 


lucts market. Numerous 


coke ovens have been forced to cur- 
tail their operations to such an ex- 
tent that they are nable to turn out 
the by-products which their contracts 
call tor. In many cases where pro- 
duction is available, it cannot be 
shipped due to railroad embargoes. 
As a result a scarcity of some of 
< il tar pro cers has developed prin 
cipally in benzol. One producer ran 
short on contract deliveries to the 
extent of 85,000 tons, and arrange- 
ments had to be made to obtain this 
quantity f1 another producer. Since 











Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 
I G at iI ers Plant 
I ‘St 46 
I . 1.70 to 1.80 
S nt pht 17 to .20 
Per P t Producers Plant. 
Phenol $0.50 
Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sul; t $4.90 to 5.00 
Contract 
Per ( Producers Plant 
Pure ber $0.44 to .49 
l , 
Solv a 17 to .20 
P I l at Pr ers Plant 
Pher , @eeseeneent $0.50 
l’e I it Seaboard 
Ss t amit Dk ekiaaie -nominal 
present difficulties re so general, such 
replacement 1s not eCasj The spot 
market on pure benzol continues at 
45 to 46 cents per gallon. Although 
inquiry is e, the volume of busi- 
ness, by reas of present conditions, 
vas n naller this week than in 
previous weeks Contract benzol is 
quoted at 44 to 49 cents per gallon. 


The government has commandeered 


; ' ' 
all production of toluol in excess of 


that required to fill present commit- 

ents The government’s policy ap- 
[ tly is to recognize all existing 

tracts and to permit their fulfill- 
ment In the trade this policy is 
considered as an exceedingly liberal 
on No contracts may be made 


or present ones renewed without per 
mission of the government. Fairly 
large quantities of toluol were shipped 
this week in accordance with govern- 
ment shipping instructions. This ma- 
terial will be billed to the govern 
ment at the established price of $1.50 


per gallon at producer’s plan 











Destroyer Tool Need is Paramount 


Special AA Priority Certificates Soon May Be Given Machine Tools Required for 
Carrying Out Destroyer Program—New J- rsey Shellmaker Inquires 
for 300 Lathes—Tool Builder’; Erect Additions 


ACHINE tools needed for the destroyer pro- 
M gram soon may be granted special AA priority 
certificates, so pressing is the demand for 
these machines. At present the destroyer require- 
ments receive Al priority, together with ordnance 
and airplane work. The tools needed for the ord- 
nance base depot in France also received this rating, 
but it is understood that these machines have been 
about all secured. The requirements of certain rail- 
roads and of cargo shipbuilders receive a B1 certificate. 
Tools needed for work not essential to the conduct 
of the war presumably would be given a C rating, 
but not many of these are being built these days. 
Active requisitioning of tools needed for emergency 
work proceeds. In most cases the original owner of 
the tool taken is leaving his order on the builder’s 
books; deliveries accordingly deferred. 


Inquires for Shipyard Equipment 


The Bayles shipyard, Port Jefferson, L. I., New 
York, is in the market for equipment for its plate and 
angle shop, including one bending roll, one straighten- 
ing roll, one plate planer, four punches and four 
shears. The Dover Boiler Works, Dover, Del., is in 
the market for punches and shears. The Aetna Steel 
Products Co., 30 Church street, New York, is in the 
market for machines for a boiler shop. Oscar Daniels, 
engineer, Woolworth building, New York, who has 
been buying equipment for a shipyard at New Bruns- 
wick, Ga., is reported to have closed for some second- 
hand machinery. 


Needs 300 Lathes for Shellmaking 


The International Fuse & Arms Corp., Bloomfield, 
N. J., which has received a government contract for 
6-inch shells, is in the market for over 300 26-inch 
lathes and a number of other tools. Purchases of 
machine tools for the Watertown and Watervliet 
arsenals will amount to several million dollars. The 
Standard Aircraft Corp., which recently was incor- 
porated in Albany, N. Y., with a capital of $5,000,000, 
has received large government orders and expects to 
increase its output to 60 planes a week from its two 
large and seven smail plants. The Davis-Bournonville 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., and the Oxweld Acetylene 
Co., Newark, N. J., have been buying machine tools. 
The department of education, of New York, has 
closed for tools for a vocational school. 


Soon to Award Contracts for Three Gigantic Cranes 


Some interest has been shown among crane builders 
concerning the forthcoming award by the navy de- 
partment of three 350-ton cantilever cranes for the 
navy yards at New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk. 
These will be the largest cranes ever built in this 
country. Figures were submitted by only three bid- 
ders, the low bid being approximately $2,400,000 for 
all three. The Baldwin Locomotive Works has closed 
for the 24 electric traveling cranes for which it 
recently inquired. Of the total, eight 20-ton cranes 
were awarded to the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., and the remaining 16 large 


cranes went to the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee. Included in the award also were two 
15-ton electric traveling cranes with 5-ton auxiliary 
which went to the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 
The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Co. has closed for six electric traveling cranes. The 
Watertown arsenal list of 46 electric cranes was dis- 
tributed by the Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
Boston, among the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., the 
Whiting Foundry & Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill., and 
the Shaw Electric Crane Co., New York. The Blake 
& Knowles Works of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., at East Cambridge, Pa., has closed for 
the 39 small electric cranes for which it recently asked. 
Many Plant Additions Are Under Way 

The Crucible Steel Co. of America, which recently 
received a contract for 150,000 6-inch shell forgings 
for the British government, has authorized the con- 
struction of three big buildings at its Harrison, N. J., 
plant. The Diamond Chain Co., York, Pa., has 
bought a 5-acre site in that city and will build a plant, 
including a forge shop, drop forge plant, machine 
shop and two large buildings to contain automatic 
machines. The Niles-Bement-Pond Co. has purchased 
a 50-acre site near Kearney, N. J., and later may 
construct a plant. The Erie Forge Co., Erie, Pa., 
which has a government contract for gun forgings, 
will build additions to cost between $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000. Day & Zimmerman, 611 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, are the engineers. The Emergency Fleet 
corporation has awarded a contract for 20 4000-ton 
steel ships to the Foundation Co., Woolworth building, 
New York. These ships are to be built on a plan 
which is expected to render them unsinkable. 


Heavy Tools Are in Great Demand 


EAVY machine tools are being bought in large 
numbers in the Chicago market. Few small 
buyers are in the market, as prices generally are 
beyond their reach, and deliveries, in the absence of 
priority certificates, are difficult to secure. Even sec- 
ond-hand tools are beyond the reach of ordinary small 
shop owners. The Four Lakes Ordnance Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., has bought a number of gun-boring ma- 
chines, considerable tool room equipment and a num- 
ber of universal radial drills. At present this com- 
pany has an inquiry out for about 15 more machine 
tools. Boring mills of a special type are being built 
for this company by the Power & Mining Machinery 
Co. of Milwaukee. The Standard Steel Car Co. is 
understood to have taken a large contract for the 
government and has already bought some additional 
equipment, including radial drills, shapers, lathes and 
boring mills. Equipment from the plant of the Smith 
Form-A-Tractor Co., valued at $100,000, has been sold 
at auction. The Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. is 
preparing to build a plant in Chicago to cost $250,000. 
The Universal Engineering Co. of Chicago will build 
a machine shop at Maywood, Ill. The Astoria Ma- 
rine Iron Works, Astoria, Oreg., will build a machine 
shop and foundry, and the Puget Sound Machinery 
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That 
“Knotty 


Problem’’! 


It Proved To Be 
Knottier Than We 
Suspected! 


AN EXPLANATION 


This illustration of a piece of AGATHON 
Chrome Vanadium Steel which was knot- 
ted as shown, while cold, without the 
slightest injury, originally appeared in our 
advertisement in the September 20, 1917 
issue of this magazine 

At that time, we stated that the bar used 
was 116" round. 

We have since received scores of letters 
calling our attention to the fact that 
there was an obvious discrepancy between 
the size of the bar as we gave it, and the 
illustration. 

As a matter of fact the bar used in this 
test was only 34" diameter, not 144" as 
previously stated. 

In making the illustration everything was 
reduced yg", so that 1 inch actual meas- 
ure appears as $$", while 34" the actual 
size of the bar, appears as #4". 

Just how §the error was made is not clear, 
the only clue being that a bar of steel 
144" diameter was in the laboratory at 
the time the§34" bar was being tested 
Why it was not caught before the adver- 
tisement appeared is another mystery. 
In a way we are glad it happened because 
it preves that AGATHON ads are not 
only seen, but are also read. 

At the same time we regret that our 
friends should have been annoyed or per- 
plexed, while heartily thanking all those 
who displayed their interest by writing us. 














Agathon Steels Will Serce Your Purpose Best. 


The 
Central Steel 


Company 
Massillon, Ohio 


AGATHON 


ALL©OY]| STEELS 


Say you saw it in THe Ipon Trape Review 
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Depot, Seattle, is preparing to put up a plant which 
will cost about $1,000,000. The Skinner & Eddy 
Shipbuilding Co. will build a foundry, power house, 
and punch shops at Seattle. The Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton railroad has bought 76 acres at Detroit to 
build a terminal. The C. R. Wilson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. will build a plant at Pontiac, Mich. The 
Hercules Gas Engine Co., Evansville, Ind., will build 
a machine shop at once and a foundry addition later. 
The Northern Boiler & Structural Works, at Apple- 
ton, Wis., will build an addition to its machine shop. 
The Milwaukee Forge & Machine Co., Milwaukee, is 
preparing to build a forge shop and a machine shop. 


Tentative Inquiries Are Numerous 


ANY of the inquiries for machine tools that have 
been received during the past few weeks in the 
Cleveland market are contingent upon the receipt of 
government contracts. This apparently large volume 
of business still pending, the general sold-up condition 
of the market and the precedence that must be given 
to priority orders, according to one dealer, are exert- 
ing a deterring influence on dealers in general. That 
unprecedented prices are being paid for machine tools 
for immediate delivery is indicated in the following 
case: About 11 months ago an order was placed 
with a local dealer for several 30-inch planers, with 
the provision that delivery be made within 10 months. 
The stipulated price for each planer was $2500, and 
delivery was made within the required time. Since 


the company was not engaged in war work, however, 
it was decided to dispose of the planers at the increased 
market price, accordingly these tools were sold back 
to the dealer for $3600 each. 


The dealer resold the 
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planers for $3800. This is only one of many cases, 
it is said, where tools have been sold at 150 per cent 
in excess of their market value of two years ago. 
The Dodge Bros. Co., Detroit, has closed with the 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, for sev- 
eral milling machines and grinders, involving about 
$50,000. Machine tools still are being bought in the 
Cleveland district by the Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit. 
An inquiry lately has been received by the Alliance 
Machine Co., Alliance, O., for several large lathes. 
The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Port Arthur, Ont., 
is in need of a milling machine. About 100 machine 
tools, part of the assets of the Pullman Motor Car Co., 
York, Pa., will be sold at auction Dec. 4. The lot 
includes milling machines, lathes, gear cutters, drill 
presses and miscellaneous machines. 


Government Buying Wanes in Pittsburgh District 


OMESTIC buyers of machine tools are pressing 
manufacturers for shipments, according to re 
ports of sellers in the Pittsburgh district. Purchasers 
who are asking that deliveries be made quickly find 
themselves facing a formidable obstacle in the form 
of government orders. The latter, of course, are 
being given precedence and in consequence shipments 
of domestic requirements have been deferred eight 
months and longer. Government buying in some lines 
of machine tool equipment has passed the peak of 
its activity and has slowed down considerably. This 
has prompted hope on the part of private buyers that 
they will be able to obtain more nearly normal service 
from manufacturers in the not distant future. This 


turn of affairs indicates that munition plants are well 
equipped or soon will be. 
Tata na " "~ 


- Among New England Factories 


OAKLAND, ME.—The American 
Co. has awarded the contract for a 
house to cost $75,000 to the E. W. 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


BOSTON.—The Gibbons Commercial Body 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal M. F. Fitzgerald, K. A. Finley and 
William L. F. Gilman are the incorporators. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. has awarded the the 
contract for a l-story storage building 42 x 
200 feet in size; to cost $35,000, and for a 
l-story foundry 81 x 121 feet to cost $48,000, 


boiler North Water street, 


Pitnam 


WESTBORO, 


Fraser Machine Co., 


WESTFIELD, 


street, Boston. 

MARLBORO, MASS. — The American 
Broaching Machine Co., recently incorporated & 
with $60,000 capital, has let the contract for 
a brick, l-story, 38 x 145-foot factory on te cost $4000. 
Hudson street. <A. Thaxter Parsons is in- 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The Gunning 
Boiler & Machine Co., 67 South Water street, 
has awarded the contract for a 4-story addi- 


Woolen dry and machine shop. 


the contract price of $6000. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Economy Ig- tric 
nition Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 to its power plant and will install two new 
capital by Lewis J. Tetlow, John T. Glancey 1250-horsepower boilers and a 10,000 
and Wilson Goodrich. 
MASS. 
Brigham street, has let 
contract for a brick 
and will install new machinery. 
MASS. — The 
Wheel Co. has let the contract for a brick, 
to the Aberthaw Construction Co., 27 School mill construction, 2-story, 27 x 50-foot addi- 
tion to its factory on Emery street. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—The Baldwin Chain 
Mfg. Co., 199 Chandler street, will build Son Inc., has been 
a l1-story plant addition 35 x 52 feet in size, 


- 

= 

oi Ni ivy atl = 

C. O. Brighton, 79 revised plans for a 3-story plant, 140 x 150 
was the low bidder at _ feet in size, to cost $100,000. 


HARTFORD, CONN The Hartford Ele 
Light Co. is building a 100-foot addition 


kilowatt 
steam turbine 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Pratt & Cady 
Co. has let the contract for a brick; 
x 100-foot factory building to cost $25,000 


The Warren F. 
3 story. 
addition to its plant 27 
on Capitol avenue 

HARTFORD, CONN. Louis J. 
New York, has been awarded the 


build a 


a a Sieling, 
Vitrified g 
contract to 
reinforced concrete bridge between 
North Conn. The 


$35,000 


Salisbury and Canaan, 

cost will be 

MERIDEN, CONN Frank Wheeler & 

chartered to build ma 

chinery with $100,000 capital by Frank Wheel 
} ’ 


er, Alfred P. Wheeler, E Ww. Rx jinson and 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Rhode Island M. H. Wheeler. 
terested. Tool Co. has let the contract for a brick, 
l-story, 50 x 140-foot manufacturing building dry Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
on West River street. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—D. W. Flint, Al- 
tion, 36 x 134 feet feet in size, to its foun- len avenue, Providence, 


STAMFORD, CONN.—The H. & H. Foun- 
capital. The incorporators are Benjamin Har- 
ris, John Hanson, C. Pond Webb and Nicholas 


R. I., is preparing Rominello. 
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DELAWARE RIVER STEEL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIG IRON 








CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


DELAWARE 


100 WORDS 


To Pig Iron Consumers: 





‘‘Delaware’’ is our brand. We make all grades 
and sell it under the general name of ‘‘Delaware’’. 
‘‘Delaware”’ is part of our stock in trade. We value it 
greatly and want it indelibly impressed upon your 
minds. When you think of pig iron think of ‘‘Dela- 
ware’’. ‘‘Delaware’’ and pig iron are synonymous. 
‘‘Delaware”’ is derived from our location on the Delaware 
River. No other section can show greater development 
in the iron trade. Shipbuilding is now so vast that 
they call us the ‘‘Clyde of America’’. ‘‘Delaware’’ is 
the key to this message, the most important of our 


hundred words. 
DELAWARE RIVER STEEL CO. 





Say you saw it in THe Tron Trape Review 
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Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 





AUBURN, N. Y.—The Bowen Products 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital ef 


$2,500,000 to manufacture engines and mo- 
tors. The incorporators include E. T. Wil- 
liams, A. F. Dillman and W. B. Reynolds, 


240 West 102nd street. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The United American 
Metals Corp. has been organized with $500,- 
000 capital. The incorporators are R. L. 
Gray, J. A. Burns, and G. K. Wilson, 82 
Washington place. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Morse Drydock 
& Repair Co., foot of Fifty-seventh street, 
will build a 1-story compressor building, 36 
x 58 feet in size, to cost $5000. 


BUFFALO.—The Erie railroad contemplates 
the erection of a coal handling plant at its 
Robins works. 

BUFFALO.—The Stewart Motor Co. 
build a 2-story machine shop, 31 x 110 feet 
in size at 411 East Delavan street. 

BUFFALO.—Fifteen hundred tons of struc- 
tural steel will be used in building the $1,500,- 
000 destroyer turbine plant now under way for 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. Foundations 
are being laid for the main building, which will 
be 200 x 750 feet in size. The company’s site 
covers 15 acres. The Aberthaw Construction 
Co., Boston, is the contractor. 

BUFFALO.—The Shoellkopf Aniline & 
Chemical Co. has awarded to John W. Cow- 
per & Co. the contract to build an addition, 
80 x 120 feet in size, to be known as its 
Plant No. 80. Three hundred tons of struc- 
tural steel will be required. 

BUFFALO.—The American Car & Foundry 
Co. is drawing plans for a munitions plant. 

BUFFALO.—Farrar and Treffts, 67 Perry 
street, will build a l-story power house 30 x 
130 feet in size to cost $3500. 

BUFFALO.—The Erie railroad has awarded 
the general contract for repairing its shops 
to William A. Walker, 583 West Utica street. 
The work will cost about $10,000. 

NEW YORK.—Steven Ranson, 401 West 
street, has awarded the contract for a boiler 
shop to Wharton Green, 35 West Thirty-ninth 
street. 

NEW YORK.—The New York Rotary Mo- 
tor Co. has been organized with a capital of 
$1,700,000. The incorporators include A. M. 
Sullivan, H. Meyers and S. S. Meyers, 60 
Wall strect. 

NEW YORK.—The Liberty Equipment 
Corp. has been organized with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture machine shop equipment. The 
incorporators are R. R. Mitchell, F. Leded 
and O. J. Korb, 27 Cedar street. 

NEW YORK.—The Lexay Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture automatic ma- 
chinery. The incorporators are A. Roselman, 
M. Sindel, and S. V. Heimberger, 299 Broad- 
way. 

NEW YORK.—The Gun Corp. has been 
chartered with $25,000 capital to manufacture 
machine guns. The incorporators include B. 
Howie, E. J. Nathan Jr., and M. L. Macau- 
ley, 128 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Universal Steel & Con- 
crete Co. has been organized with a capital 
of $10,000. The incorporators are M. and A. 
S. Rosenberger and J. Kraus, 15 West 107th 
street. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Hydrofats 


will 


build a 
l-story plant and power house 57 x 57 feet in 
size to cost $20,000. 


Co., Inc., 98 Delaware avenue, will 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Light 
& Power Co. will build a coke storage bin 
to cost $70,000. The Turner Construction 
Co., 244 Madison avenue, New York, has the 
general contract. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Erie railroad 
will build a $30,000 addition to its machine 
shops. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y.—The Howes Co. 
has been chartered with a capital of $250,000 
to manufacture machinery and tools. The in- 
corporators are A. C. Barbau, M. L. Barbau 
and M. A. Barbau. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Dynete Electric 
Corp., 301 Wolf street, contemplates altera- 
tions to its plant. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Misener & Irving 
Mfg. Co. has been chartered with $50,000 
capital to manufacture tools, etc. The incor- 
porators are J. I. Misener, E. V. B. Tyminski 
and A. Pearsall. 


ERIE, PA. — The Miner-Morse Co. has 
awarded to the Constable Bros. Co. a contract 
for the erection of a $16,000 warehouse. The 
building will be brick and steel, 60 x 100 feet 
in size. 

GROVE CITY, PA.—The Grove City Brass 
& Bronze Co. has been chartered with $25,000 
capital by T. A. Sampson, Mercer, Pa. 

LEBANON, PA.—The Columbus Chain Co. 
contemplates enlarging its plant. The company 
has recently combined with the McKinnon 
Chain Co., Buffalo. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Sklaroff & Sons will 
build a 6-story 22 x 100-foot addition to their 
plant at 710-714 South Second street. Plans 
have been drawn by Frank E. Hahn, architect. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Winfield S. Barnes 
Co., 1614 Cherry street, will build a 1-story 
factory and power house 50 x 240 feet in size, 
to cost $80,000. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Standard Con- 
struction Co. has received a contract from 
the city to build a 1-story concrete and brick 
power house 44 x 132 feet with middle build- 
ing 30 x 82 feet and rear building 52 x 210 
feet in size. The cost will be $238,000. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Watson Engineer- 
ing Co., 216 North Broad street, has the con- 
tract for the construction of a l-story ma- 
chine shop, 215 x 253 feet in size for W. T. 
White. The cost will be $130,000. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia & 
Reading railroad will build an engine house 
and machine shop. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Turner Concrete 
Steel Co. has the contract for erecting a mill 
house and other additions to the plant of 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Aramingo avenue, 
Huntington and Moyer streets. 


PHILADELPHIA.—F. A. Toth & Sons 
will build a boiler house, I-story, 44 x 50 
feet in size, to cost $100,000. Charles H. 
Casper, 925 Chestnut street, has the general 
contract. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Bernstein Mfg. 
Co., Third and Allegheny avenues, will build 


a l-story addition to its foundry to be 68 x 
96 and 47 x 86 feet in size. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The National Galvaniz- 
ing Co. has been organized with $30,000 capi- 
tal. Louis Berman is interested. 


PITTSBURGH.—tThe Indian Tool Co. has 
been chartered with a capital of $35,000 by 
August Weinman. 

READING, PA.—The William F. Rempiss 
Iron Works has been chartered with a capi- 
tal of $50,000 by Lambert A. Rehr. 


WAYNESBORO, PA.—The Emerson Brant- 
ingham Co., Rockford, Ill, will make altera- 
tions to its factory, and will also erect a 
2-story, 40 x 60-foot foundry building, to cost 
$12,000. A. R. Warner, 41 East Main street, 
has the contract. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—The Norton Ship- 
building Co. has been chartered with a capi- 
tal of $250,000. The incorporators are Alfred 


E. Norton, Carl Nordstron and Elmer E. 
Wigg. 
CAMDEN, N. J.—The New York Ship- 


building Co. has awarded a contract to the 
J. S. Rogers Co., Moorestown, N. J., for a 
l-story brick and concrete warehouse, 85 x 
100 feet in size. 


CAMDEN, N. J. — The Wilckes-Martin- 
Wilckes Co., 135 William street, will build a 
plant and warehouse, 1 and 2 stories high and 
110 x 134 feet in size. J. J. O'Leary, Pas- 
saic, N. J., has the general contract. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Browns Mills 
Electric Light & Power Co. has been char- 
tered with $50,000 capital. The incorporators 
are J. Haviland Tompkins, C. H. Jarvis and 


John R. Turner. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The National Ani- 
line & Chemical Co. has been chartered with 
$18,959,500 capital to manufacture and deal 
in chemicals and dyestuffs. The incorporators 
are J. F. Stone, W. W. Mcllray and W. 
Becker, New York. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Fore Chemical 
Works has been chartered with $475,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in chemicals. 
include M. W. Alexander, 


The incorporators 
R. E. Breed and VU. M. Fleischman, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Brown Ferrer Co. 


Inc. contemplates building a large addition to 
its plant. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Essex Foundry Co., 
Murray street and Avenue D, will erect a 
l-story brick machine shop, 70 x 114 feet in 
size, to cost $13,600. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Butterworth-Judson 
Co., Avenue R, has a permit to build «a 
frame and hollow tile factory, l-story, 50 x 55 


feet, and a frame machine and pipe shop, 
l-story, 50 x 90 feet. The total cost will be 
$18,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Heller & Merz Co. 
will erect two brick factories on Hamburg 
Place road to be I-story high and 70 x 200 
feet in size. The cost will be $56,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Charles L. Steinbrenner 
has prepared plans for a l-story 30 x 80-foot 
concrete block factory to be built by Oscar 
Froehlich, at 676 South Fourteenth street. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Eimer & Amend, manu- 
facturers of chemicals, New York, have pur- 
chased a factory at 13 Margaretta street and 
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~ Open Hearth Furnaces 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Open Hearth Furnaces are made in such variety of style, 
size and shape as to supply any of your requirements. Made by men who know, 
they give complete satisfaction. 








The rolling type illustrated above is found to be most satisfactory when used as an auxil- 
iary to the electric furnace. The metal is heated and brought to a semi-finished state, 
then transferred to an electric furnace for finishing off. 







The body can be tipped at the exact moment when the metal is of the desired composi- 
tion and, as no injury is done to the pouring hole by opening and closing, the life of the 
furnace bottom is correspondingly prolonged. 


Get in touch with us when in the market, and learn more about 
W-S-M equipment. 


















i Remember, we are in a position to accept additional tonnage for Heavy Steel Cast- 
4 ings for prompt shipment. 
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will make a number of alterations and ex- 


tensions. 

NEWARK, N. J.- 
7 Mulberry street, has awarded to William 
Marrin, 207 Maple strect, Kearney, N. J., 
the contract for a 2 and 4-story plant addition 


The Art Metal Works, 


120 x 132 feet in size, to cost $25,000. 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. — The National 

Synthetic Co. will build three large additions 

to its chemical plant to cost $75,000. Tullis 
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APPLETON, WIS.—The Northern soiler 
& Structural Works will build a 1-story ma- 
chine shop addition 100 x 150 feet in size, 
to cost $35,000. 

DE PERE, WIS.—The pattern department 
of the Lauson-Lawton Foundry Co. has been 


damaged by fire with a loss of $8000. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The United States 
Gear Shift Co., recently organized with a 
capital of $1,500,00( P has purch sed a site and 
will start at once to build a manufacturing 


plant N. J. Whelan is 


MADISON, WIS.—The 
has let a 


president 
Ord- 
Austin 


Lakes 
the 


Four 


nance Co. contract to 


Co., Cleveland, for building a Il-story gun 
factory, 50 x 150 feet in size. G. A. Steinle 
is president. 

MILWAUKEE.—Henry J] Pauly, 218-220 
Fourth street, has started work on the ere 


tion of a 2-story machine shop addition, 41 x 


48 feet in size, to cost $7500. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Forge & 

Machine Co., 274 Lake street, G. P. Pillar, 

president, has bought a site and will build a 


forge shop 75 x 150 feet and a machine shop 


65 x 100 feet in size. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Liberty Foundry Co 
has been organized with $30,000 capital. The 
incorporators include Gerhard W. Mockley, 


Edward G. Mockley and Walter J. Buckley. 


MILWAUKEE.—In order to provide addi 
tional facilities required to fill a government 
contract for herringbone gears, the Falk Co 
will build a large addition to its machine 
shop and foundry. A contract has been 
awarded to the Worden Allen Co r erecting 
a brick and steel shop 175 x 350 feet in size, 
to be finished within 90 days rl} work will 
require about 660 tons of structural steel 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Superior Iron 
Works Co. is building a foundry 65 x 100 
feet in size, to double its capacity. 

TOMAHAWK, WIS. - Plans are being 
drawn by R. W. Richardson, engineer, St. 
Paul, Minn., for a pumping station. The 
equipment will include an electrically driven 
centrifugal pump of 300 gallons capacity. 
Building and equipment will cost $20,000. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton railroad, T. Groner, Springfield, O., chief 


acres on which it 
to cost $1,000,000. 


engineer, has bought 76 


will build a terminal 
DETROIT. — The 
Co 
large addition to its factory 
DETROIT.—The Packard 


will airplane 


Ma- 


ontract lor a 


surroughs 
the r 


Adding 


chine has awarded 


Co. 
and an 


Motor Car 


build an testing shed 


assembling plant. 
VULCAN, MICH.—The 
has organized 
$10,000 

CHICAGO.—The Liberty Lock Mfg. Co. 


has been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 


Shovel 


capital of 


Armstrong 


Co. been with a 
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& Blanchard, 326 East Forty-second street, 
New York, have the general contract. 
REDBANK, N. J. — The Roberts Safety 
Watertube Boiler Co. will build a 1 and 
2-story plant addition, 80 x 140 feet in size. 
The H. D. Best Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York, has the general contract. 


DOVER, DEL.—The Dorchester Shipbuild- 


ing Corp. has been chartered with a capital 
of $1,500,000. Those interested are W. I. N. 
i NH il) I NA 1 AR TT 





Activities in the Central States 


The 


Briscoe 


incorporators are 
Charles J 


manufacture locks 


Joseph Jordan, S. E and 


Evans. 


CHICAGO.—The Hotpoint Electric Heat- 
ing Co. plans to build a new plant to cost 
$250,000. J R. Richardson, 2240 Ogden 
avenue, is in charge. 

CHICAGO.—The Z-K Airship Co. has been 


$5,000,000 


Israel Ziperstein and 


to manu- 
Mich- 


incorporated with capital 
facture airplanes. 
ael J. Steffers 

JOLIET, 
Co 


the incorporators. 
ILL.—The Challenge Spark Plug 


has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 


are 





a | T 


mimeny?t TICHTEIrIeS 
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The Navy Department, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Washingt 
D. C., ts m the market for 
following machine tools 


the 


Hingham, M 


Or t t _ ] B Ly 12 ~ 


1) ( 


Schedule numbers and place of 
delivery follow the specifications of 
the tools. Further information may 
be had on application from the Navy 
Department, Bureau of Supplies 


and lee 





ounts. 








McNaughton; William Heggie and C. 


L. Mueller. 
MAYWOOD, 
Co., 700 


Chicago, is 


ILL.—The Universal Engin 
West Twenty-second 


having for a 1l- 


eering street, 
prepared 


180 


plans 
machine feet 


$15,000. 


story shop 60 x in size, to 


cost 
PEORIA, 
Wire 
x 150 
QUINCY, 


ILL.—The 
building a 


Steel & 
120 


Keystone 


2-story addition 


5 ,0¢ 0. 


Co. is 
feet in size, to cost $3 
ILL.—The 
waterworks improvements to 
E. R. Chatten is 
ANDERSON, 
Co. has 
capital to manufacture 
The directors are M. G. Reynolds, 
Westerfield and Jacob C. Grobfe. 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—The 


city is planning 


cost $250,000. 

city 
IND 

been 


engineer. 
The R. W. G. 


with 


Foun- 
$9000 
castings. 
John C, 


dry incorporated 


gray iron 


Hercules 


Gas 


November 29, 1917 


Lofland, George W Morgan and _ Frank 
Jackson. 

BALTIMORE The Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., 11511 Guilford avenue, will build a 1- 
story addition to its power house, 57 x 117 
feet in size, to cost $15,000. 

RICHMOND, VA. The Merrill-Stevens 
Shipbuilding Corp. has been chartered with 
$5,000,000 capital The incorporators include 


James Mullen, president, and Cyrus W. Beale, 
secretary and treasurer. 
a MS a MMR mn IW) 
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Engine Co. will build an addition to its ma- 
chine shop and will later enlarge its foundry. 

GREENCASTLE, IND.—The Indiana Port- 
land Cement Co., recently organized with 


$1,000,000 capital, is having plans prepared 


for a plant. F. L. Smith, 50 Church street, 
New York, is engineer. 

INDIANAPOLIS Tt oH. I Miller Mig 
Co. has been organized with $25,000 pita 
to manufacture machinery [he incorporators 
ire H E. Miller, M Miller and R D 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The 
Co. has been 
contract for the 


Stone & 


gov- 


Sedford 
Construction awarded a 
ernment construction of a 
steel 
aeroplane n The 
about $500,000 
En- 
with a 


500 x 1200-foot reinforced concrete and 


warehouse to store otors 


the will be 


The 


has beer 


cost of structure 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Co 
capitalization of $50,000 to 
chinery The 


William 


Indiar apolis 
gineering incorporated 
manufacture ma 
Arthur J. Gib- 
W. Beck- 


directors 
Brandt and 


are 
bens, Raymond 
man 


INDIANAPOLIS 


ias_ been 


The 


with a 


Truck 


capital of 


Co 
$5 - 
the 


B irger 
incorporated 
000 to m trucks of 


anulacture motor 


four-wheel drive type rhe 
Henry W Barger, Walter 

KOKOMO, IND.—A 
the United Tractor 
1 at $100,000 A G 
the 


incorporators are 


Brewer and others 
been 


Wheel 
Seiber- 


charter has 


granted to States 


Co., 


capitalize 
Haynes Auto 


David Mc- 


manager of 
Harry F 
directors. 
IND.—The 


incorporated 


ling, general 


mobile Co., Tate and 
Cosker 

KOKOMO, 
Co 
tion of $25,000 to 
The 


ins, -Harrison D 


are 


Printers Machinery 


has been with a _ capitaliza- 
bookbinding 
Reuben Hawk- 


Harry M 


manutacture 


machinery directors are 


Wilcutts and 

Lynch. 
ROCHESTER, 

Co 


machinery to 


IND. — The 


enlarge its 


Rochester 
install 
doubling its 


Bridge will plant and 


provide for 


A. L. 


new 
present Denniston is 
dent 
WHITING, 
Smelting & 
shop 100 x 


AKRON, 
Second 


capacity. presi- 
IND.—The 
Refining 
100 feet in size to its plant. 
O.—The H. P Co., 
Bank has 
for a 
train shed to be 
Ohio Traction 
estimated at $180,000. 
AKRON, O Che 


Co. has obtained a 


Great Western 


Co. will add a machine 
425 
the 
ware- 

the 


cost 1s 


Moran 
National building, 
house, 

built by 


The 


general contract boiler 


house and 
Northern Co. 

O'Neil Tire & Rubber 
permit to build a 
Baltimore & 


factory 
t ralmadge venue ind = th 
Ohio railroad 
AKRON, O.—The 
iad plans prepared for a 


Rubber Co. has 
build- 


about 


Amazon 


I l-story factory 
cost will be 


Market 


ing on Britain road The 
$8000 I J. Schott, East Street, 1s 


president. 
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PIG IRON 


“BUFFALO” Buffalo, N. Y. 
Foundry, Malleable, Bessemer, Basic 


“CHERRY VALLEY” Leetonia, O. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“DOVER” Canal Dover, O. 
Basic, Malleable 


“FANNIE” W. Middlesex, Pa. 
Basic, Bessemer 


“VICTORIA” Pt. Colborne, Ont. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“ZUG” Detroit, Mich. 
Foundry, Malleable, Basic 


IRON ORE COAL COKE 


M.A.HANNA&Co. 


Sales Agents 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND PITTSBURG 
DETROIT TORONTO 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape REVIEW 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 













































































IRON ORE Stove plate, Cleveland....... 19.00 to 20.00 [ron rails, Chicago..... . 36.00 to 37.00 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh..... 20.00to0 21.00 ‘ron rails, Buffalo.......... 37.00 to 38.00 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports. Cast iron borings........... 11.00 to 12.00 [ron rails, Cincinnati........ 32.50 to 33.00 
Old range Bessemer, 55 iron......... $5.95 (Net Tons) Iron rails, St. Louis........ 35.50 to 36.00 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 iron...........- 5.70 aie eRaie call N ch +0.$19.00 to 20.00 Iron rails, Cleveland........ 40.00 to 40.50 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron....... 5.20 Boiler P oe No.1'S » ee ry 02 Machine turnings, Cleve..... 18.00 to 18.50 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% iron......... 5.05 plate, cut, No.1, 5t. L. 18.50 to 19.00 Machine turnings, Buffalo... 18.00 to 18.50 
, 7 : Bundled sheets, Cincinnati.. 17.00 to 17.50 ’ , - 
Port Henry Ores, non-Bessemer, Per Unit, Knuckles. cou “! Chicago 32.00 to 33.00 Machine turnings, N. Y.... 16.50 
Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania. entchien, oon a B uis.. 30.50 to 31.00 Machine turnings, Pitts...... 20.00 
Old Bed, crude 55 iron.... 10.50cto11.00¢ Cprines "Chicenn en 37 0 te 3a 99 Machine turnings, east. Pa... 18.00 to 19.00 
Old Bed., concent., 65 iron 11.00c to 11.50c Ag 51 t ‘Ch Wht ob ait gle ladies 18 00 ~~ 18.50 Machine turnings, Birming.. 17.00 to 18 00 
Harmony, concent., 63 iron 11.50cto1l.75¢ ,° — ine wall ee Pipes and flues, Cleveland... 23.75 to 24.75 
Lump (at mines)......... $5.75c R. R. mch. cast, No. 1, Buff. 27.00 to 28.00 
WAREHOUSE PRICES F . ° R. R. wret. No. 1, Buffalo... 34.00 to 35.00 
reight Rates, Pig Iron R. R. wrgt., No. 1, east, Pa. 35.00 
Steel bars, Chicago......... 4.10c Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cleve. 33.50 to 34.50 
Steel bars, Cleveland........ 4.00c Cleveland . jasteacneees rs saseees "30. 95 R. R. wrought, No. 1, Pitts. , 35.00 
Steel bars, Detroit.......... 4.085¢ SG Us Boacapesnpecsansces 3.50 a. R. wrgt. No. 1, Birming. 26.00 to 28.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia...... 4.10c Dh .8 bie céencuseeacuctees 3.70 Wrought pipe, Buff: ilo. Beare 26.00 to 27.00 
Steel bars, New York....... 4.095c Ey \ in ettceeansesieees 3.30 Wrought pipe, eastern Pa... 30.00 to 32 00 
Steel bars, St. Louis........ 4.17¢ PEE swdedeodececoceseecans 95 Wrought pipe, New York... 29.00 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........ 4.08¢ {ff (| ase 3.18 (Net Tons) 
meses Bare, Be, Peed... cvcce 4.22c Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 Angle bars, iron, Chicago. ..$35.00 to 35.50 
Steel bars, Buffalo.......... 4.05c Buffalo rt Angle bars, steel, St. Louis. 25.00 to 26.00 
Iron bars, Buffalo.......... 4.65c Albany, i SSP Seer ere eee $1.26 Arch bars & transoms, St. L. 42.00 to 42.50 
Iron bars, Chicago.......... 4.10c New En oe OS ee 3.10 Arch bars & transoms, Chgo. 36.50 to 37.50 
Iron bars, Cleveland........ 3.95¢ New York and Brooklyn (rail).. 3.10 Busheling, No. 1, Chicago... 24.00 to 25.00 
Iron bars, Detroit........... 4.75¢ Virginia furnaces to: Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati 21.00 to 21.50 
Iron bars, St. Louis........ 4.17¢ PREGNIEED wececcccccccsecioss $3.27 Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis. 22.50 to 23.00 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........ 4.08c SS Se 3.77 Busheling, No. 2, Chicago... 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia...... 4.50c Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark.. 3.32 Cast borings, Cincinnati..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron bars, New York........ 4.659c Birmingham, Ala., to: Cast borings, St. Louis...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Shapes, Chicago ........00s- 4.20c I ee a ee a cc een wetié 6.00 Cast borings, Chicago....... 17.00 to 17.50 
i SE pose see ese « 4.185c DE chvcenseunevesecieauns 2.90 Cut forge, Chicago.... -.+ 29.00 to 29.50 
DOOR, St. LOUIS. .ccccccess 4.27¢ GD cccececcedcovcessooecss 4.00 Iron axles, St. Louis........ 44.00 to 44.50 
2 ac ccwccecces 4.32c DD cciisesbendencéaessae 4.00 Iron axles, Chicago wseeee 45.50 to 46.50 
Shapes, New York.......... 4.195¢ Li BE seacesecectscues 2.65 Machine turnings, Chgo..... 17.00 to 17.50 
Shapes, Cleveland .......... 4.10¢ - sa +> RE 3.85 Machine turnings, Cinci..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia ....... 4.20c New York (r. and w.)....-.e0+: 6.00 Machine turnings, St. L.... 16.75 to 17.25 
DE MED: sccceescacte 4.15¢ Philadelphia (r. and w.)........ 5.25 Pipes and flues, Chicago..... 21.50 to 22.50 
Shapes, Cincinnati .......... 4.18c DED. <scadecshecenswenein 4.90 Pipes and flues, St. Louis... 21.50 to 22.00 
i ch ce ecuee 4.40c DE Mi. cissaatoeetesedes 2.75 Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Chgo. 31.00 to 32.00 
PE, ce cccesccws 4.45c DRT ccevenesseganuvenesee 3.40 Railroad wrgt., No. 1, Cinci. 28.50 to 29.00 
SMOG, DGGE cecccccccsces 4.435c Chicago to: Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. L. 31.00 to 31.50 
Pe. Wr BMvccccesceses 4.52c i CE desvepeecececescees $2.80 Railroad wrgt., No. 2, Chgo. 29.00 to 29.50 
SM ML  cncwentagtece 4.57¢ PE titeecsncchégiesnene .50 Railroad wrgt., No. 2, St. L. 29.00 to 29.50 
nD MO ceccccat 4.445c Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 2.00 
Plates, Cleveland .......... 4.35¢ Moline. L- giiititn.caeekeeeoun 1.15 IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
Plates, Philadelphia ........ 4.45¢ A a pee FO (Gross Tons) 
Plates, Cincinnati ........... 4.43c et EE SeB es i cece nenends 1.58 Axle turnings, Cleveland. ...$22.00 to 23.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chi.. 5.45c Ironton and Jackson, O., to: Axle turnings, Buffalo. ..... 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve. 5.00c SE na dincedcevedehoodecees $2.54 Shafting, New York......... 34.00 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo... 5.40c TD sccntuctebeiecev ences 1.26 Shafting, eastern Pa......... 38.00 to 40.00 
No. 10 blue anl., shets, St. L. 5.52¢ DE” steeWanedidesecbuneees 1.62 Steel car axles, Birmingham 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci. 5.43c SINGER... 06a s'-Kebecesonevesecees 1.81 Steel car axles, New York.. 46.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.57c DE: . va cesiiediitensduie 1.58 Steel car axles, Buffale..... 45.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sh., Detroit 5.435¢ Minneapo!'s, St. Paul........... 4.54 Steel car axles, Cleveland.... 46.00 to 47.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo.. 6.45c Duluth, Minn. to: Steel car axles, Pittsburgh. . 40.00 to 42.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleve.. 6.35¢ Minneapolis-St. Paul............ $1.25 Steel car axles, eastern Pa.. 50.00 to 55.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Cinci.. 5.45c Mayville, Wis. : (Net Tons) 
on 28 —— Detroit....... 6.435¢ Minneapolis-St. Paul ........... $1.75 Shafting, St. Louis.......... 30.50 to 31.00 
Yo. 28 black sheets, St. L.. 6.52c : . . Steel car axles, St. Louis... 42.50 to 43.00 
hq 28 aioe Seente, St. Paul 6.57¢ Freight Rates, Finished Material Steel car axles, Chicago..... 41.00 to 42.00 
fo. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo... 7.70c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleve. " Sane - 1. Ge es ee Or OD. IRON FOUNDRY USE 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cinci. 6.65c Philadelphia ..........--.. 18.5 cents (Gross Tons) 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit.. 7.685c Boston Cee 21.5 cents Car wheels, (iron), Pitts. ... 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Bes 7.77¢ + ae aagaapepapaiapapine dae: 16.0 cents Car wheels, (steel), Pitts... 33.00 to 35.00 
Hoops, Cleveland .......... 8.00c Baltimore. eo Se 18.0 cents Car wheels, eastern Pa...... 33.00 to 35.00 
SD ET 6.50c Cloveteed: ...........cc.e, Sh etute Car wheels, Buffalo......... 30.00 to 31.00 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SNE eecccccctacetecs 17.0 cents Car wheels, Chicago........ 29.00 to 30.00 
eS oo tae 21.5 cents Car wheels, St. Louis....... 2 27.50 to 28.00 
STEEL WORKS USE CE Sel ohana id on eetnodaee 15.7 cents Car wheels, Birmingham. ... 25.00 to 30.00 
(Gross Tons) Minneapolis and St, Paul.. 32.9 cents Car wheels, Cleveland....... 26.00 to 26.50 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh. .$22.vu to 23.00 DT ccchawsescmealemene 79.0 cents Tram car wheels, Birming... 20.00 to 25.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland... 21.25 to 22.00 ea Se 27 cents Cast, No. 1, Birmingham... 22.50 to 25.00 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo. .... 19.00 to 20.00 New Orleans .........-... 90° conte Cast, 1, machy., N. J. points 32.00 to 33.00 
City wrought, short, N. Y. 24.00 PD . s006debsavcc 45 cents Cast No. 1, Cleveland. weeeee 24.75 to 25.50 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. L. 29.00 to 29.50 Pacific coast (all rail)...... 75 cents Cast, 1, heavy, N. J. points. 30.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 30.00 Pacific coast (tin plate).... 75 cents Cast, No. 1, eastern Pa...... 31.00 to 33.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo 29.00 to 30.00 Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh..... 28.00 to 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo.. 28.50 to 29.50 Malleable railroad, Cincinnati 20.50 to 21.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, Cle veland 28.50 to 29.50 IRON MILL USE Malleahle railroad, Cleveland 27 00 te 27.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cinci.. 25.00 to 25.50 (Gross Tons) Malleable railroad, Buffalo. . 28.00 to 29.00 
: Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh 28.00 to 29.00 






Heavy melting steel, east. Pa. 26.00 to 28.00 Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland. 


Heavy melting steel, N. Y.. 25.00to 25.50 Busheling, No. 1, Baflalo. . 2800 te 26.00 Malleable railroad, east. Pa.. 30.00 to 32.00 













Heavy melting steel, St. L.. 29.00 to 29.50 RBusheling, No. 2, Buffalo... 17.00 to 18.00 (Net need 

Heavy melting steel, Birming. 21.50 to 22.50 Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh. 21.00 to 22.00 Cast, No. 1, Chicago........ 24.00 to 24.50 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Cleve. 24.50to 25.00 Cast borings, New York..... 17.50 to 18.00 Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati...... 24.50 to 25.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Pitts. 24.00 to 25.00 Cast borings, eastern Pa.... 19.00to 20.00 Cast, No. 1, St. Louis...... 21.50 to 22.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Chgo. 24.00to 25.00 Cast borings, Cleveland...... 18.00 to 18.50 Malleable railroad, Chicago.. 27.00 to 27.50 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo. --+ 39.00 to 40.00 Cast borings, Buffalo........ 19.00 to 20.00 Malleable railroad, St. Louis 25.00 to 26.00 
pod oy oneal, ee ty . 700 Cast borings, Pittsburgh. .... 20.00 Malleable agricultural, Chgo. 23.50 to 24.50 
sow phos. steel, eastern Pa.. 35.00 to 37 . : ‘emi 

Shoveling steel, Chicago..... 27.50 to 28.00 Cite ae ee ee a ps ~ py MISCELLANEOUS USES 

2 - call. Cleve. 23. (Gross Tons) 






Shoveling steel, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 27.50 For flashi 

f ’ ae é é/.0 ge flashings, small, Cleve. 23.50 to 24.00 . : 

Steel rails, short, Chicago... 34.00to 34.50 Forge flashings. large, Cleve. 22.00 to 23.00 Reroll. rails. 5 ft. & ov., Pitts.$34.00 to 36.00 

Steel rails, short, Cleveland.. 31.00to 31.50 Forge No. 1, Eastern Pa.... 22.50to 23.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo. 35.50 to 36.50 
Ss 





















Steel rails, short, St. Louis. 36.50 to 37.00 Grate bars, Buffalo.......... 20.00 to 21.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa. 34.00 to 37.00 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham 26.00 to 28.00 Grate bars, Cleveland....... 19.25 to 20.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L. 35.50 to 36.00 
Stove plate, Cincinnati...... 16.00 to 16.50 Grate bars, N. J. points..... 19.50 to 20.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or ov., Cleve. 37.00 to 38.00 
Stove plate, St. Louis...... 16.50to17.00 [ron axles, Pittsburgh....... 4200to0 44.00 Rerolling rails, long, Birming. 37.50 to 38.50 
Stove plate, N. J. points.... 19.50to 20.00 [ron axles, Cincinnati....... 42.00 to 42.50 (Net Tons) 
Stove plate, Birmingham.... 17.50to 18.00 Iron axles, Cleveland....... 49.50 to 50.00 Boiler punchings, Chicago... 31.50 to 32.00 
Stove plate, Buffalo......... 20.00 to 21.00 Iron axles, eastern Pa...... 5090 to $5.00 Locomotive tires, Chicago... 35.00 to 36.00 
36.00 to 37.00 Locomotive tires, St. Louis.. 32.50 to 33.00 


Stove plate, eastern Pa...... 22.00 to 23.00 Tron axles, Chicago......... 











